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Bemberg  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  American  Bemberg  Corporation 


Russell  Sherman’s  beautiful  lithograph  "Valley 
in  Winter"  is  typical  of  his  deep  understanding 
of  the  West.  Born  in  Iowa,  son  of  a  wheat 
grower  and  cattleman,  he  is  well  known  for  his 
lithographic  rendering  and  murals  of  the 
Western  scene  and  has  illustrated  many  books. 

CtiifmdBrtim  h  *f  Ajjmuuid  Ammkm  Artistt. ) 


Created  and  produced  by  American  workers 
and  woven  from  fine,  native-grown  cotton, 
ROSEMARY  PRODUCTS  fit  naturally  into  our 
Country’s  Way  of  Life  in  the  fields  of  apparel 
and  household  textiles. 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13 
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Telephone  authorization  is  tm- 

ployed  with  the  new  Kurdex 
Unified  Credit  Record  in  the 
The  Pulais  Royal's  Cycle  Rillln;' 
set-up.  Four  operators  usiii^ 
Model  258  Remington  Rand 
Electric  Bookkeeping  Machines 
accomplished  a  volume  ot  work 
that  required  more  than  twice 
as  many  machines  uinler  the 
old  system. 


SIMPLIFIED  CYCLE  BILLING 
NOW  IN  WASHINGTON  AT 
THE 

PALAIS  ROYAL 


ANE  of  the  latest  in  a  rapidly  expanding  list  oi 
^  department  stores  where  Simplified  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  has  been  adopted  for  customers’  accounts  is 
Washington’s  well-known  The  Palais  Royal.  Like 
nearly  all  cycle  hilling  operations,  this  one  is  built 
around  a  Kardex  Unified  Credit  Record,  centralizing 
the  credit  history,  ledger  recap,  and  accumulation 
of  posting  media  in  one  location.  Operation  under 
this  system  has  proved  to  result  in  elimination  of 
month-end  peak  loads  and  substantial  reduction 
in  clerical  labor,  as  well  as  positive  control. 
REMINGTON  RAND’S  SYSTEMS  DIVISION, 
Retail  Store  Department,  Buffalo  5,  N.  Y.,  will 
gladly  furnish  details. 


The  Kardex  slide  above  was  l)ciiig  stuffed  with  sales  cliecks 
wlien  a  call  for  credit  authority  came  in  and  the  clerk  stepped 
to  the  slide  where  she  is  passing  credit.  This  done,  she  will 
push  in  the  slide  and  continue  with  the  filing  of  sales  checks. 
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ir  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  Hr 


Plastics 

I'o  I'nK  Kdiior; 

i  want  to  (oinpliinciit  you  on  tlie 
December  issue  of  Thk  Hi  i.i  ktin,  aiul 
especially  the  section  devoted  to  i)las- 
tics.  Merchandise  men  and  buyers 
must  study  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  various  types  of  plastics, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  need  lor 
someone  to  put  this  information  in 
simple,  useable  form.  You  have  done 
just  that. 

CiKORcn:  W.  Johns, 

General  Merchandise  Manajrer, 
S(ruggs-l’a7iden>oort-Itarney,  Inc. 

I'o  I'ttK  Kuitor: 

file  special  section  on  IMastics  in 
the  December  issue  of  1  nr.  Bi  t  i  ktin 
was  both  timely  and  very  helpful.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  interest  in  clarifying  the 
situation  in  this  new  inchtstry. 

Just  as  we  sometimes  need  protec¬ 
tion  from  our  loving  friends,  so  plas¬ 
tics  may  need  some  protection  from 
their  over-enthusiastic  publici/ers.  Dn- 


c|uestionably  plastics  have  a  tremend¬ 
ous  future  in  merchandising,  but  it 
would  be  most  unlortunate  if  the 
general  public  were  keyed  up  to  ex¬ 
pect  tcM>  much  too  s<K>n  after  the  war 
is  over  .  .  . 

f  first  became  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plastics  and  acquainted  w'ith 
some  of  the  problems  when  1  was  geti- 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  the 
Manufacturing  Division  of  Marshall 
Field  !k’  Cio.  Studying  this  industry,  I 
became  very  enthusiastic  about  its  j)os- 
sifiilities.  but  realized  also  that  many 
problems  would  have  to  be  v>l\ecf  be- 
loie  it  could  get  fully  under  way. 

[list  as  there  are  many  dilfeient 
kinds  of  artificial  fibres  now  in  use 
called  rayons  each  of  which  must  be 
understood  in  its  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  ...  so  it  will  be  increasingly 
important  for  merchants  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  \arious  kinds  of  plastics. 

^'ou  will  be  performing  a  useful 
service  if  through  Fiik  Bt  i  t  ktin  you 


keep  merchants  well  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  terminology  of  the  industry, 
the  various  classes  and  kinds  of  plas¬ 
tics,  the  uses  of  these  various  classes, 
and  finally— but  not  least  important— 
the  best  method  of  handling  different 
tspes  ol  plastics  so  that  customers  may 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction 
I  torn  their  usage.  ' 

Jav  D.  Rlnki.k; 

General  ^Manager, 
Croudey,  Milner  &  Co. 

^  'I'hk;  liiT.i.KTiN’s  editorial  pro¬ 
gram  lor  191.5  includes  regular  cov¬ 
erage  ol  the  plastics  field,  to  keep 
retailers  up-to-date  on  every  devel¬ 
opment  affecting  the  merchandise 
they  sell. 

Regulation  W 

lo  Fm  Fdiior: 

.Mr.  Richmond  has  made  out  a  good 
case  for  the  discontinuance  of  Regu-' 
lation  W  [  Fiik  Bin  ktin,  November, 
1944]  as  s(M)n  as  circumstances  may 
permit.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  argue  on  grounds  of  logic  that  Reg¬ 
ulation  \V  should  be  continued. 
■Aside  from  economic  considerations, 
which  .Mr.  Richmond  has  so  well 
stated,  no  one— and  certainly  no  re¬ 
tailer-wants  to  be  lettered  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  unnecessarily  in 
times  of  peace. 

Nevertheless,  one  suspects  that  a 
great  many  retailers,  while  conceding 
the  logic  of  those  who  would  elimin¬ 
ate  Regulation  \V,  would  secretly  like 
to  have  governmental  credit  control 
extended  as  a  permanent  institution. 
Perhaps  that  is  putting  it  too  strong¬ 
ly.  Let  us  say.  then,  that  many  retail¬ 
ers  would  not  object  to  legislation 
that  would  permanently  superimpose 
this  type  of  regulation  (with  elastic 
provisions  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions)  on  the  granting  of  consumer 
credit. 

If  this  surmise  is  correct,  it  implies 
that  retailers  prefer  self-regulation  in 
credit  granting  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  are  afraid  that  it  won’t 
work  out  in  practice.  In  other  words, 
when  once  again  the  going  for  sales 
gets  to  be  tough,  the  fear  is  that  all 
of  the  lessons  learned  under  Regula¬ 
tion  VV  will  fade  away,  and  credit 
terms  will  revert  to  a  “elerg  cat  dog” 
basis.  Rather  than  have  a  recurrence 
of  this  condition,  let  the  government 
keep  us  in  line,  is  undoubtedly  a  view 
shared  by  many  retailers. 

This  problem  of  self-regulation  (or 
the  lack  of  it)  vs.  governmental-regu- 
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The  problem  oi  converting  to  Cycle  Billing  is  greatly 
simplified  when  you  make  use  oi  K&S  facilities.  Because 
we  feature  several  types  oi  record  housings  adaptable 
to  this  system  instead  oi  specializing  in  one  limited  type, 
we  can  recommend  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your 
individual  needs.  K&S  will  help  you  develop  cm  individ¬ 
ualized  custom-planned  system,  supply  the  record  hous¬ 
ing  and  produce  the  precision  record  forms  to  insure  the 
smooth  efficient  functioning  oi  your  cycle  billing. 

For  some  interesting  facts  on  Cycle  Billing 
visit  our  display  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  or  at  our  New  York  Showrooms. 

Eoller  &  Smith  Co.,  me. 

41  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  PRODUCTION  AND  DESIGN  FACILITIES  BACKED 
BY  SPECIALIZED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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Greatness  came  to  these  because  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  "common  touch" — the  simplicity, 
the  understanding,  the  realism,  the  power 
to  make  new  millions  respond. 

Greatness  came  to  True  Story  because  it, 
too,  possessed  the  "common  touch"  to  make 
the  millions  of  the  common  man  respond. 
That’s  why  True  Story’s  influence  in  the 
Wage  Earner  market  today  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  whether  it  be  for  department 
store  selling  or  any  other  great  marketing 
operation. 


FOR  25  yCARS  THB  WAGl  EARNERS'  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL  INFORMED,  IS  THE  GREATEST 
FORCE  TOWARD  BUILDING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT. 
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latioii  is  io<»  grave  to  be  allowetl  t»» 
lead)  a  willy-nilly  conclusion.  .Surely, 
there  is  a  way  to  find  a  solution 
ilnough  mutual  consultation  atui  <o- 
o|)et'ation  by  all  parties  iti  ititerest 
ii'liilr  there  is  still  time. 

Is  it  UK)  ambitious— or  is  it  iiululg 
ing  in  “starry-eyed”  idealism?  —  to 
piopose  a  tongress  of  all  retail  or¬ 
ganisations  to  determine  whether  re¬ 
tailing  itself  can  agree  upon  a  pro- 
giam  with  regard  to  the  regulation  ot 
(onsumei  credit  in  the  postwar  jieri- 
od?  So  far  as  f  ktiow,  while  individ¬ 
ual  organi/ations  may  have  made  some 
elloit  to  sound  out  their  members  on 
this  (|iiestion.  there  has  not  been  an 
attempt  to  find  a  common  denom 
iiiator  of  viewpoint  amotig  all  orgaii- 
i/ed  retailitig. 

I  hen,  if  we  can  get  over  this  hni- 
die.  why  not  approach  the  batiks,  the 
Itiiatice  companies,  and  all  others 
intetested  in  consumer  credit,  for  an 
exchange  of  views  which  might  lead  to 
a  conimoti  ittulerstanding  of  afl  par¬ 
ties  outside  of  government? 

Have  we  already  violated  Fetleral 
attti-tiitst  statutes  in  such  proposals? 
riieti.  take  the  Department  of  Jitstice, 
the  Fetleral  Fratle  (aMimiission  anti 
the  Fetleral  Reserve  System,  etc.,  itito 
our  meetitigs.  f.et  them  know  e\ti\- 
thing  that  is  said  and  done.  If  they 
cletmti  to  ccKiperatitig  in  this  man¬ 
tlet.  or  if  they  raise  a  wartiing  finger, 
they  wliy  tiot  go  to  Camgress  anti 
seek  legislation  permitting  the  gratit- 
ors  of  totisumer  credit  the  right  to 
woik  oitt  a  program  of  wholesome 
sell-regulation? 

based  itpoti  a  survey  taketi  of  the 
members  of  our  Petnisylvania  Retail 
ers'  Association  who  expect  to  sell  ap 
piiances  in  the  postwar  jieriod.  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that  retailers  xeatit  to  do 
something  loustructive  about  toii- 
sutner  credit  in  the  postwar  period, 
l.et  the  attorneys  atid  economists 
gititle  Its.  of  course,  but  as  retailers 
let  Its  tiot  allow  ourselves  to  be  stitl- 
tified  or  hamstrung  by  petty  legal  de¬ 
vices  or  abstruse  economic  argitmetits. 
II  we  watit  to  fiticl  the  way  batllv 
enough,  we  ll  find  it. 

(iKORGE  F'.  CfABLE. 

President, 

The  William  F.  ('.able  (.o. 


The  instinctive  desire  of  every  well-bred 
woman  is  to  look  smart  and  personable  on  all  occasions 
— even  whmn  carrying  her  purchases. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  most  favored  stores 
and  specialty  shops  admit  this.  And  that’s  why  they 
provide  HANDELOKS — the  carry  bag  that  blends  with 
the  smartest  of  street  wear  and  is  carried  with  natural 
grace  and  ease  of  movement. 

Nor  does  any  other  type  of  merchandise 
wrap  provide  the  same  welcome  convenience.  Handing 
a  customer  a  HANDELOK-wrapped  purchase  adds  that 
final  deft  touch  of  consideration 
which  makes  her  think  of  the  trans- 
action  with  pleasure.  / 


Fo  f  in  Fditor: 

As  a  small  retailer,  I  would  be  re 
luctant  to  make  any  change  in  the 
protection  to  our  Credit  Department 
which  Regulation  \V  affords.  I  hare 
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HURT  FECLINOS  CAN  COST  MORE  THAN  HURT  FINGERS 


Mrs.  Good  Customer  scratched  her  finger  on  a  pin 
while  trying  on  a  dress.  A  week  later  she  turned  up 
with  an  infection,  a  bad  temper  .  .  .  and  an  inflated 
claim  for  damages. 

What  to  do.  Pay  an  excessive  claim?  Cr  lose  for  the 
store  the  good  business  of  an  old  customer? 

Neither  was  necessary,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  tact 
of  the  Liberty  Mutual  claims  man.  He  was  able  to 
adjust  the  claim  to  a  fair  figure  without  losing  her  good¬ 
will  for  the  store. 

The  Liberty  Mutual  claims  man  is  a  member  of  a 
team  which  works  to  smooth  the  flow  of  merchandising 
in  your  store.  He  is  a  full-time,  salaried  employee, 
trained  to  deal  with  injured  feelings  as  well  as  injured 
persons  ...  to  pass  valid  claims  swiftly  ...  to  resist 
fraudulent  claims  rigidly.  He  truly  represents  you 
when  dealing  with  your  customers,  because  a  mutual 
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company  serves  no  other  interests  than  those  of 
its  policyholders. 

Scores  of  leading  stores  are  saving  money  through 
Liberty  Mutual’s  expert  loss-prevention  service, 
smooth  handling  of  claims  .  .  .  and  regular  dividends. 
May  we  tell  you  more?  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 
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CELLULOSE-BASE  RUG-YARNS 


Not  yesterday,  not  last  year,  but  2^  years  ago  we  began 
the  development  of  textilene  . . .  the  revolutionary,  made-in- America 
rug-yarn  that  is  now  featured  in  the  rugs 
of  25  leading  manufacturers. 


First  in  the  field,  textilene  has  come  forth  with  many 
“firsts”  which  have  established  it  as  a  pioneering  leader  in  the 
development  of  this  superior  yarn  for  backing  rugs  and  car|)ets. 

TEXTILENE  has  shown  the  way  in  the  accomplishment 
of  new  rug-manufacturing  economies,  textilene  has  ojiened 
the  way  to  the  attainment  of  better  American  rugs  .  .  .  floor-coverings 
which  have  new  “backbone.”  holding  the  pile  securely 
for  longer  life  and  greater  eye-appeal.  How  about  washing^ 
TEXTILENE  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  take  repeated 
shampooings  with  no  adverse  reactions.  Write  and  we  shall  send 
you  the  impressive  record  as  told  by  the  U.  S.  Testing 
Company  (February  17,  1944). 


Make  certain  that  you  are  using  the  original, 
the  genuine  textilene  in  your  rug-backings. 
We  have  some  interesting  literature 
giving  you  the  whole  story. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

NOTE:  Material  for 
loom-tests  will  be  sent, 
and  plans  will  be  made 
to  supply  you  as  increas- 
ing  production 
makes  it  possible. 


Nationalb’  advertist'd  in 
House  A  Garden  and  House  lieautiful 


E.  W.  TWITCHELL,  Inc.,  Third  and  Somerset  Streets,  Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 

Pioneers  in  Cellulose-Base  Rug-Yarns  for  28  Years 


regarded  it,  in  the  main,  as  one  of 
the  best  contributions  of  the  present 
(ioverninent  autliorities.  I'liere  can 
be  no  (juestion  in  iny  mind  that  in 
the  postwar  era  .  .  .  the  controls  af¬ 
forded  l)y  Regulation  W  would  solve 
much  of  the  grief  formerls^  inflicted 
on  the  small  retailer. 

Roy  .\.  I.EITKR, 

T  reasurer, 

Letter  Brothers,  Inc., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

lo  Tue  Editor: 

With  reference  to  .\Ir.  Richmond’s 
article  on  discontinuing  Regulation 
W,  while  we  agree  with  his  main 
point  that  credit  control  should  not 
be  used  as  a  rationing  device,  we  feel 
that  Regulation  W  has  had  some  de¬ 
finite  advantages  which  might  well  be 
retained. 

rhe  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  spite 
of  the  slightly  deflationary  effect  of 
Regulation  W,  we  have  all  made  rec¬ 
ord  sales  and  record  profits  while 
Regulation  W  has  been  in  effect.  I 
personally  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  selling  credit  as  such  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  effect  of  Regulation  W 
on  regular  charge  .iccounts  has  been 
simply  to  emphasire  to  the  customer 
that  her  account  must  be  regularly 
cleared  up  .  .  . 

1  would  like  to  see  the  principles 
of  Regulation  W,  as  thev  affect  reg¬ 
ular  charge  accounts,  maintained  in 
some  way  after  the  war.  This  might 
very  well  be  done  by  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
stores  through  the  credit  association. 

.\s  to  regular  installment  buying, 
especially  where  a  chattel  mortgage 
is  involved  and  the  risk  is  cpiitc  small, 

1  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Rich 
monel  that  the  restrictions  of  Regu¬ 
lation  W  should  be  completely  lifted. 
Morris  Goberman 
President,  Kaufman’s, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

To  The  Editor: 

Mr.  Richmond’s  article  reflects,  1 
assume,  the  hopes  of  a  merchandiser 
of  durable  and  semi-durable  g(H>ds. 
among  other  things. 

“f.iberal  credit  terms”  can  mean 
anything  and  can  encourage  jjeople 
to  live  beyond  their  means,  nullify¬ 
ing  basic  principles  of  thrift,  eco¬ 
nomic  soundness  and  independence. 
1  do  not  believe  in  unrestrained,  high 
pressure  credit  promotion,  for  it  leads 
to  a  battle  of  terms  to  the  detriment 
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of  quality  and  value  standards. 

I  recognize  the  power  of  credit  as 
an  instrumentality  of  distribution, 
but  to  prevent  trade  abuses  and  un¬ 
til  the  financial  demands  of  the  war 
are  satisfied,  1  believe  controls  of 
some  sort  are  necessary.  Government 
supervision  might  be  removed  it  there 
is  evidence  that  retail  practices  are 
wholesome,  ethical  and  sound. 

R.  P.  Bach. 

President,  II’.  /..  (ioaduuii'  Co. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

To  l  uK  Editor: 

.  .  .  When  supply  and  demand  for 
consumer  goods  have  again  come 
generally  into  balance.  Regulation 
W  should  be  foregone. 

The  distribution  facilities  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  should  play  a  sizable 
part  in  our  reconversion  and  post¬ 
war  programs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that: 

1.  Regular  accounts  which  are  a 
means  for  additional  service  and  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience  should  be  paid 
during  the  following  month. 

2.  Payment  for  soft  goods  items  of 
sizable  amounts  should,  where  desired, 
be  arranged  over  from  three  to  six 


months. 

3.  Payment  of  hard  gcKids  items 
in  amounts  of  a  couple  or  several 
hundred  dollars  could  be  spread  over 
perhaps  18  months,  with  schedules  up 
to  about  two  years  for  still  larger 
amounts  of  hard  goods. 

4.  Present  down  payment  recpiire- 
ments  are  high. 

C’..  C.  Kortz, 

(General  Credit  Manager, 

The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland 

l  o  The  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  on  October  19  to  an  official 
of  our  Federal  Reserve  Bank: 

"During  the  inspection  of  our 
charge  and  time  payment  records  on 
your  visit  October  12  we  talked  of 
the  benefits  of  Rc‘gulation  W  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  continued 
in  some  form  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Some  organizations  are 
endeavoring  to  have  Regulation  W 
discontinued  now  or  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Germany.  However,  it 
is  our  opinion  it  should  be  continued 
until  we  are  100  per  cent  back  to 
normal,  and  even  then  I  would  favor 
its  continuance. 


WE  LEARNED  BY  EXPERIENCE 

Experience  is  .  the  great  teacher.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  whole  world’s  important 
developments  are  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  painstaking  and  thorough.  .-Xnd 
that’s  how  the  Insurance  .\udit  and 
Inspection  Company  gained  its  knowledge 
of  business  and  property  insurance,  .\fter 
more  than  forty-three  years  we  have 
learned  the  ins  and  outs. 

.Anybody  can  call  in  an  insurance  agent 
and  tell  him  to  write  some  insurance  on 
his  business  and  property.  .And  he’ll  do 
it.  That’s  his  husiness.  However,  not  all 
agents  can  diagnose  all  the  needs  of  an 
individual  business.  That’s  where  we 
come  in. 

We  know  about  plants,  values,  business 
methods  and  hazards  and  we  know  also  the 
forms  of  coverage  that  may  lie  required. 
We  delve  deep  for  facts  and  figures  that  will  point  to  the  kinds  of  insurance 
you  need,  not  after  you  sustain  a  loss  or  damages,  but  before,  so  that  always 
you  may  have  ade(|uate  protection. 

Business  and  industry,  large  and  small,  have  relied  for  years  on  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Audit  and  Inspection  Company  for  this  kind  of  complete  insurance 
service,  though  we  have  no  connection  with  any  insurance  company  or 
agency.  Your  protection  is  our  only  concern. 

Write  to  us  and  one  of  our  field  representatives  will  call  to  explain  to  you 
— without  obligation — just  how  we  can  help  you. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Established  in  1901 

t14  HmiM-MaM«r  ■■ildin^  Indianapelis  4,  IndiaM 


A.  T.  COATE 
President  and  Founder 


“We  all  considered  the  advent  of 
Regulation  W  as  more  Government 
tampering  with  private  business,  but 
since  have  found  it  to  be  a  real  bene¬ 
factor.  It  has  placed  all  businesses 
doing  a  credit  business  on  a  better 
cash  basis  and  certainly  has  helped 
to  hold  down  inflation. 

"If  Regulation  W  is  removed  now 
or  at  the  close  of  the  German  war 
it  will  again  allow  a  certain  type  of 
business  man  to  advertise  50  cents  down 
payments  and  grant  long  terms.  I'he 
more  conservative,  patriotic  business 
man  does  not  believe  in  this  type  of 
hnancing  but  is  forced  to  some  type 
of  low  deposits  and  long  terms  to 
compete. 

"We  believe  that  Regulation  W  in 
regard  to  charge  accounts  should  re¬ 
main  the  same  and  in  regard  to  time 
payment  accounts  should  be  moder¬ 
ately  modified.  On  time  payment 
accounts  the  down  payment  should 
be  lowered  in  some  cases  to  no  less 
than  10  per  cent  and  in  most  cases 
20  per  cent.  Fhe  length  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  in  some  cases  such  as  electric 
refrigerators  and  other  large  items, 
should  be  increased  to  18  months.” 
Ernest  H.  Wyckofe, 
President,  .4.  B.  IVyckoff, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

To  The  Editor: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Richmond  advocates  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  prosperity  based  principally 
on  sales  through  credit.  Is  it  intell¬ 
igent  to  again  build  up  a  false  pros¬ 
perity  like  that  which  caused  our  re¬ 
cent  depression  through  the  device 
of  encouraging  production  by  reduc¬ 
ing  terms  of  selling  merchandise  be¬ 
low  sound  credit  policy?  The  more 
that  was  sold,  the  more  they  produced, 
until  the  inevitable  occurred.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  had  crews  who  roamed  the 
country  putting  on  high  pressure 
campaigns  and  selling  the  idea  of 
cheap  credit  to  merchants.  I  don’t 
believe  in  a  prosperity  based  on  that 
type  of  selling. 

It  is  certainly  agreed  that  credit 
will  and  should  play  an  important 
part  in  regaining  peacetime  prosper¬ 
ity.  However,  I  believe  that  a  prop¬ 
erly  restricted  credit  policy  will  in¬ 
sure  a  more  lasting  prosperity  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  taking  the 
peaks  and  valleys  out  of  the  business 
cycle  which  are  admittedly  bad  for 
our  national  economy. 

H.  C.  Hendrix 

Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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OUR  RETAIL  TRADE  IS  FORTUNATE 


To  tliose  ()1  us  who  were  active  in  the 
retail  field  during,  and  following,  the 
previous  w(Mld  war,  the  difhculties  and 
annoyances  of  current  wartime  controls  cannot 
appear  so  serious  as  they  must  seem  to  mer¬ 
chants  who  did  not  live  through  those  days. 

It  is  true  many  of  the  regidations  of  the  Ofhce 
of  Price  .Administration,  for  example,  seem 
unnecessarily  complicated  and  involve  some 
|)rinciples  which  we  are  justified  in  protesting. 

W'hen,  however,  we  remember  the  conditions 
under  which  we  worked  during,  and  for  several 
veais  after,  the  former  war  we  must  lontiude 
that,  as  citizens  and  retailers,  we  are  very  much 
better  off  than  at  that  former  time 

During  the  jnevious  war  there  was  no  price 
control.  It  is  a  favorite  device  of  Mr.  (diester 
liowles  to  compare  the  price  rise  of  the  former 
war  period  with  the  rise  in  prices  during  this 
war  and  to  display  the  difference  as  the  actom- 
|)lishment  of  ()P.\.  //  h  tine  Ibices  rose  much 
more  rapidly  in  that  former  period  hut  it  is 
also  true  the  quality  of  merchandise  has  fallen 
much  more  rapidly  durinir  this  ivar  period.  We 
do  imt  blame  the  OP  A  for  that  development, 
excej)t  to  the  extent  that  the  attempt  to  set 
rigid  price  ceilings,  which  frequently  have  made 
it  im(x)ssible  to  produce  merchandise  of  normal 
(piality  profitably,  undoid)tedly  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  much  (piality  deterioration. 

It  must  he  recoirnized,  hoxvei'er,  that  OPA 
has  had  no  ivay  to  compel  the  maintenance  of 
prcivar  quality.  Perhaps  that  has  been  fortunate 
because' umpiestionahly  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
ha\e  some  sort  of  a  shirt,  even  if  of  lowered 
(piality,  than  to  ha\e  no  shirt  at  all.  Ohviouslv 
it  would  be  (piite  impossible  to  compel  any 


manufacturer  to  continue  making  civilian  mer- 
( handise  at  a  loss,  or  without  some  profit.  II 
OPA  (ould  have  found  a  way  to  (ompel  the 
maintenance  of  (piality  and,  at  the  same  time, 
(oiild  impose  rigid  price  ceilings,  merchandise 
scariities  undoubtedly  would  have  been  much 
more  severe  than  they  ha\e  been. 

However,  it  is  our  clear  recollection  ol  the 
previous  wav  period  which  prompts  us  at  this 
lime  to  remind  you  of  how  much  better  (-ff  we 
ha\e  been  than  was  the  case  then.  Prices  went 
up.  Purchasing  power  was  unusually  high  and 
the  general  public  seemed  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  price  rise.  There  was  no  jnice  conscious¬ 
ness  upon  the  part  of  the  general  purchasing 
public.  OP.d  has  made  the  puhlic  definitely 
price-conscious  and  that  has  been  a  vast  psycho¬ 
logical  influence  in  discouraging  too-rapid  price 
adx’ances.  rids,  in  itself,  is  an  important  ad¬ 
vantage  to  retailers  who  have  more  cause  even 
than  consumers  to  dread  price  inflation. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  previous  war  we  had  a  high 
price  level  which  eventually  led  President 
W'ilson  to  undertake  a  campaign  to  reduce  the 
(ost  of  li\ing.  The  Department  (d  Justice  was 
directed  to  enfone  the  Lever  Law  in  such  way 
as  to  bring  about  reduced  prices.  This  law  was 
a  wartime  measure  intended  to  give  the  (iovern- 
ment  (ontrol  over  materials  and  facilities  needed 
to  light  the  war. 

The  Lever  Law  was  made  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  government  (ampaigns 
width  business  ever  has  experienced.  So-(alled 
“Fair  Price  ('.ommittees”  were  set  up  in  nearly 
cwery  (omnumity  in  the  nation.  It  seemed  as 
though  these  committees  in  many  places  were 
made  up  ol  some  of  the  most  radical  individuals 
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FOR  BETTER 
CARPET  BUSINESS 

The  modern  mohawk  trail  far  outstrips  that  of  Iroquois  days. 
For  while  that  one  stretched  from  Western  Massachusetts  across 
the  state  of  New  York,  the  Mohawk  Trail  of  today  covers  the 
nation  with  88  top-notch  distrihutors  ready  to  bring  you  sales¬ 
training  and  merchandising  service  as  well  as  these  important 
advantages: 

I*  Low  inventories— faster  turnover 
2**  Wider  stock  plan— more  volume 

Fewer  inarkdowns— higher  profits 
24  to  48  hour  delivery  on  available  items* 

5*'*"**'*  Equitable  distribution  of  today's  limited  volume 
Wartime  problems  are  challenging,  but  the  problems  of  post¬ 
war  merchandising  will  far  outstrip  those  of  today.  Tomorrow 
it  won't  be  a  case  of  “everybody  in  the  same  Iwat”  but  of  “every 
man  for  himself.”  There'll  Ite  plenty  of  room  for  advances  and 
plenty  of  room  for  wrong  guesses. 

Why  not  make  your  plans  now?  Get  set  with  Mohawk's  dy¬ 
namic  sales-training  plan!  Get  ready  for  postwar  competition! 
Get  on  the  Mohawk  Trail! 

^  Likt  all  carpet  mills,  Mohauk  is  toAa\  on 
tt*ar  production— hut  Mohawk  makes  a  point 
oj  Jair  shares  Jor  all  distrihutors. 

MERCHANDISE  THE  FIVE  POINT 
STAR  WAY  -THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ALABAMA 

Dimiinjrhani  3 — Renard  Lino.  A  Rus  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

t  08  AiiKoU's  14*— Hutter  Rroii. 
l-tiA  AnicelON— Murray  B.  Mart-h  Co. 

Sail  KranciMH)  19— Butler  Eiroti. 

San  FranriMTAi— ^Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver  2 — Reiiard  Linoleum  A  Ruj  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  llaveit  1 1-^-Colman  I..evin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

JaekKonville  Peaa!<'e*Ga'jlbert  Corp. 
Miami  36— Irving  Diatributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27— l*eaalee-Gault>ert  Corp. 

Tamt>a  1 — reaalee>Gaulbert  CcMp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — Pcaalee>Gaulbert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chic:;RO  8 — Glabman  Bros. 

Chicauo  54 — Neidhoefer  A  Co. 

Chicago  54— RenanJ  Linoleum  A  Rus  Co. 

INDIANA 

Evansville  lu— Small  A  Schelosky  Co. 
IndianaiKilis  4— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rust  Co. 
Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Inc. 

IOWA 

Dos  Moines  9— Renard  T.inoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

I  Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfg. 


Co.,  Iiu 


MERCHANDISE 


THE  FIVE  POINT  STAR  VFAY... 


THE  MOHAWK  WAY  I 


i  Ui.1 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville  2— Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 

I  ouisville  1 — Peaslee-Gaulinrrt  (  orp. 

LOUISIANA 

'•tonriH*— Monroe  Hardware  Co. 

New  Orleans  13— Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

MARYLAND 

IlNltimore  3 — Butler  Bros. 

Ihiltimore  1>— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  14 — 4  ulman  Levin  Co. 

Boston  1(1 — I*rescott  A  Co. 

Springfield  4 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Dotroji— Buhl  >o’is  Co. 

Detroit  2d^Lott  A  Geekler 
Grand  Rapids  2— Ixiit  A  Geekler 

MINNESOTA 

Minnea|x>l.s  3— Huilor  Bros. 

MiniU'a|>oIis  Lasher  Cari>et  A  Lino.  Co. 

MISSOURI 

K.insjis  City  RenartI  I.ino.  A  Rug  Co. 

^  t.  l4>UiS  3— Renard  l.inoicum  A  Rug  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

O'naha  1 — Orchard  A  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

n-  ^hamtun— (.'olumhia  Jobbing  Co. 
Bi.iTalo  3 — Lou  A  Geekler 


BufTalo  5 — II.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

New  York  City  16— ^nickett  A  Buss.  Inc. 
New  York  City  16— Lack  C.-iriiel  Co.,  Inc. 
Rochester  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Syracuse  1  (V— Cttiumbia  Distributors,  Inc. 
Utica  4 — t'olumbia  Distributors,  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Goldslioro— Allisun-Erwin  Co. 

Charlotte  I— Alllson-Erwin  Co. 

High  Point — Allison.Erwin  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  2— Renartl  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 
Cleveland  15 — I-ott  A  Geekler 
Columbus  1.5 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1— Pe.'islee^Gaulbert  Corp. 
Oklahoma  City  2— Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland  8 — MarshalLWells  Co. 

Portland  9 — Murrav  H.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

Harrisbuiv — t'olumbia  Joliblng  Co. 
Philadelphia  Butler  Bros. 

Philadelphia  7— S.  Wolf  A  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  A  Bro..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh  22 — Geo.  Wehn  A  Co. 

Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Scranton— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3— Colman  Levin  Co. 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville— Allison>Erwin  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

CbattaiuMiga  8^-J.  J.  Haines 

Knoxville  8— J.  J.  Hain«*s 

Memphis  3— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1 — Pea8!ee»Gaull>ert  Corp. 

Dallas  1— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

El  Paso— El  Paso  Wholesale  Carpet  A 
Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

Houston  1— Peaalee'GauIbert  Corp. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

San  Antonio  O^Peaslce'Gaulbert  Corp. 

UTAH 

Salt  l-ake  t'ity — Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Kichroond'^^.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Seattle  I— Murray  B.  Co. 

Spokane  Marshall- Wells  Co. 

Spokane  8— Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA* 

Charleston  21 — Guthrie- Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Huntington  7 — Watts.  Ritter  A  Co. 
Parkersburg — Guthne-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  A  Co 


"FOR  HIGH 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
WAR  PRODUCTION" 
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_LET’S  ARGUE 


who  amid  be  found.  Fhe  average  "Fair  Price 
C'.oininittee”  became  a  lynching  committee. 

Soon  newspapers  began  to  l)lazon  forth  with 
banner  iieadlines  recording  the  fact  that  this 
or  that  well  known  store  was  charged  with 
"profiteering”.  .All  sort  of  cases  were  trumped 
up  against  retailers.  The  most  powerful  forces 
ol  the  Ciovernment  were  enlisted  to  give  the 
public  the  worst  possible  itnpression  of  its  retail 
stores.  .Merchants  whose  establishmetits  had 
been  serving  the  public  hotiestly  for  many  vears 
were  hailed  as  enemies  of  the  community. 

Iti  some  places  court  cases  were  brought 
against  reputable  stores  and  lines  as  high  as 
S.'iO.OOO  were  levied,  because  courts  atid  juries 
believed  that  on  some  single  item  the  retailer’s 
markup  had  been  unreasonably  high.  .\o  cog- 
nizatree  was  taken  of  all  the  influences— includ- 
in  that  of  the  Government  itself— which  had  con¬ 
spired  to  raise  prices.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  retailers’  own  expenses  had  in- 
treased  as  the  result  of  these  same  infltiences. 
-Apparently  there  was  no  interest  in  the  fact 
that  a  retailer  could  not  sell  a  single  coat  and 
then  retire  from  business;  that  he  had  mark- 
downs  to  allow  for  and  that  his  final  net  profit 
picture  was  not  too  great. 

How  long  this  sort  of  thing  might  have  con¬ 
tinued,  and  what  the  final  outcome  might  have 
beeti,  is  uncertain.  The  -National  Retail  Drv 
Cioods  -Association  raised  a  fund  by  subscription 
from  its  members  and  retaitiecl  ex-Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  and  plead  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Lever  Law.  The  Court 
declared  the  act  null  and  void  and  all  retailing 
heaved  a  real  sigh  of  relief. 

That  briefly  covers  our  experience  with  prices 
duritig  and  after  the  previous  world  war  and 
that  is  why  we  are  convinced  retailers  today  are 
much  tnore  fortunate  than  they  were  at  that 
titne.  True,  wo  do  not  like  price  squeezes.  Our 
-American  spirit  of  fair  play  revolts  from  such 
things  as  the  attempt  to  classify  retailers  and 
put  the  smaller  stores  at  a  disadvantage.  There 
are  a  lot  of  tliiyi^s  we  do  not  like,  but  we  have 
the  intelligence  to  realize  there  is  nothing  about 
a  great  u<ar  ice  do  like  and  because  of  the  war 
no  sensible  man  will  insist  ufwn  his  full  peace 
time  rights! 

-After  all,  we  are  very  fortunate,  we  men  of 
business.  No  sacrifice  that  we  could  be  called 
upon  to  make  could  ever  remotely  approach 
those  which  are  being  made  by  our  fighting  men. 
If  some  of  the  boys  could  come  out  of  the  mud 
and  blood  of  the  fighting  fronts  and  parade 


before  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  especially  in¬ 
censed  over  some  unwelcome  OF.A  regulation: 
if  we  could  have  visible  evidence  of  what  they 
arc  enduring,  we  should  conclude  these  things 
are  not  so  vitally  itnportant  as  they  appear. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  thought  before  us,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  are  obligated  by  our 
patriotism  to  accept  without  complaitit  every¬ 
thing  which  any  go\ernmetit  agency  may  see  lit 
to  inflict  upon  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  free¬ 
dom  to  protest  against  acts  of  the  government 
is  a  veiy  important  factor  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Ltider  a  go\ernmetit  such  as  we  maiti- 
tain  it  is  im|K)ssible  to  have  government  agencies 
which  can  be  at  all  times  fully  informed  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  every  field  of 
endeavor.  Wheti  a  great  emergency  develops 
the  goxernment  must  seize  [Kiwers  which  in 
normal  times  would  be  unthinkable.  ’These 
agencies  must  be  manned  by  the  best  people 
tbe  government  can  discover,  but  even  the  best 
informed  atid  most  experienced  of  them  cannot 
know  the  whole  of  our  gigantic  and  complex 
economy. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  those  groups  who  are 
hurt  by  government  decisions  to  protest.  There 
is  no  way  of  keeping  government  agencies  on 
the  right  road  except  through  this  duty  of 
protest. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  should  not 
lose  our  sense  of  proportion  in  such  protests. 
WMien  we  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  state  our 
case  and  to  use  such  arguments  as  we  can  de¬ 
velop  and  are  sure  ive  have  been  dealing  icilh 
reasonable  and  considerate  men,  then  if  the  de¬ 
cision  goes  against  us,  we  must  be  prepared  either 
to  accept  the  inevitable  or,  if  the  matter  seems 
sufficiently  important,  go  higher  by  presenting 
our  case  to  the  Congress. 

When  you  think  along  these  lines  you  must 
agree  we  have  not  been  seriously  hurt  up  to  this 
time  and  even  though  the  war  situation  should 
call  for  something  more  nearly  resembling  actual 
sacrifice  than  we  have  yet  experienced,  we  are 
a  very  fortunate  trade.  We  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  indignation  by  reckless  govern¬ 
ment  charges  of  “profiteering”  and  there  is  in¬ 
dication  that  at  the  war’s  end  we  shall  not  have 
the  severe  problems  which  came  to  us  upon  that 
former  occasion.  Thus  w’e  should  feel  the  most 
cordial  interest  in  Chester  Bowles  and  his  OP.A 
organization.  Even  when  we  disagree  with  their 
actions  it  should  be  in  the  spirit  and  effort  to 
make  price  control  more  effective  and  fair  to  all. 
That  is  OUT  duty  as  retailers. 
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Millions  saw  War  meet  Recluse 


Trappist  monks  are  forbidden  to  read  iie\vspa|)ers,  listen  to 
radios,  or  converse  with  each  other  except  through  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  so  word  of  World  War  II  came  as  a  surprise  to  them. 
Special  permission  was  granted  this  lay  brother  to  talk  it  over 
with  Pv’t.  Paul  Gabriel,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  at  their  meeting 
place*  in  Belgium. 

Because  this  picture  appeared  in  LIFE,  iiiillions  of  civilians 
and  GI’s  all  over  the  country  saw  it. 

How  important  to  you  in  the  department  store  business 
is  the  fact  that  LIFE  has  so  many  readers  every  week? 
Read  what  a  fellow  merchant,  Mr.  Norman  D.  Weir  of 
the  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  in  Chicago,  says  about 
LIFE:  “I  guess  that  about  50%  of  our  customers  and 
employees  read  LIFE.” 

Most  likely,  you’ll  find  that  what  Mr.  Evans  says  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  is  also  tnie  of  i/our  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  For,  week  after  week,  LIFE  holds  the  attention, 
stimulates  the  thinking,  and  increases  the  knowletlge  of  more 
people  than  any  other  magazine  in  America. 


More  readers  every  week  than 
.  any  other  magazine  in  America 
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Member  Stores  Plan  Billion  Dollar 
Expenditure  on  Improvements 


.  .  .  Additions,  branch  stores,  new  escalators, 
new  fixtures,  and  new  air  conditioning  systems 
will  account  for  nearly  700  million  of  total. 


Furniture  and  Equipment  <>1  l  oial 

Kxpeiidiiurf 

1.  New  Fixuires  lO.li®!, 

2.  Rciuodeliii^  and  Reiiiiishiii^  Fixtures  3.7 

(lash  Registers  1.0 

1.  New  Office  .Machines  and  Ecjtiipinent  0.8 

a.  (loniintinication  .Systems  (Telephones.  Tube  Systems)  O.'l 

0.  New  \\’orknM)ni  Fcjuipment  0.*! 

7.  Restaurant  Installations  and  F.cpiipment  1.0 

8.  (ieneral  Operating  Supplies  and  Flquipment  O.-l 

0  Miscellaneous  Repairs  Inside  and  Out  0.8 

If*.  Other  .\ntitipated  Flxpenditures  Not  Reported  .\bove  O.fi 

TOTAL 

External  Building  Alterations  and  Repairs 

11.  .New  Fronts  .  -  I*'!, 

12.  New  Display  VV-indows  .  0.0 

13.  Renovating  Store  Front  (Sand-Blasting,  Fainting)  O.-l 

14.  Additions  or  Expansion  of  Plant  30.0 

1.5.  New  Branch  Stores  11. 1 

Mi.  Additions  or  Expansion  of  Warehouse  4.3 

17.  New  Roofing  and  RcKifing  Repairs  .  0.4 

TOEAl.  .50. 1»;, 


Internal  Alterations 


NRUG.A  nieinbers  will  spend 
at  least  une  billion  dollars 
postwar  on  the  moderniza- 
lion  and  e.xpansion  ot  their  selling 
facilities.  This  is  the  conclusion 
drawn  Irom  a  survey  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Association’s 
Postwar  Planning  Committee,  of 
which  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  City 
Stores  Co.,  is  chairman. 

The  largest  proportion  of  this 
money  will  lx;  spent  for:  (1)  addi¬ 
tions  to  or  expansion  of  plant,  (2) 
new  branch  stores,  (3)  new  esca¬ 
lators,  (4)  new  fixtures,  and  (5) 
new  air  conditioning  systems.  The 
one  billion  dollar  figure  was  arrived 
at  by  projection  of  the  responses 
received  into  terms  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  .Association, 
properly  weighted  for  volume.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  top  ranking  dol¬ 
lar  expenditures  appear  as  follows: 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


.New  Lighting  Systems  and  Repairs 
New  Air-Conditioning  Systems 
Air-Conditioning  Repairs 
New  F'ltjoring 
New  Floor  Coverings 

internal  Structural  (Changes  and  Remodeling 

Internal  Painting  and  Decorations 

Plumbing  and  Fire  Pnitection 

Boiler  and  Faigine  Rckuii  .Alterations  and  Repairs 

TOFAL 

Transportation 

New  Escalators  . 

New  Elevators  .  . 

Repairs  to  Escalators  and  Fdevators . 

(Conveyor  Belts  and  Chutes 
New  Delivery  Ecjuipment 

TOFAL 

(;rand  foi  al 


i.6‘’;, 

6.8 

0.8 

0.4 

1.8 

1.2 

0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

14  20' 


io.5‘’;, 

3.9 

0.5 

0.3 

1.2 

16.4% 

MH).0«;, 


.Additions  to  and 

F'xpansion  of  plant  S309  million 
New  Branch  Stores  1 1 1  million 

New  Escalators  105  million 

New  Fixtures  102  million 

New  .Air  (Conditioning 

Systems  68  million 

Total  695  million 
rhc  accompanying  table  shows 
I  he  percentage  ot  total  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  type  ot  improve¬ 
ment.  planned  by  the  responding 
stores  as  a  group. 

I'he  iinprovenients  most  fre- 
(|nentl\  planned  by  stores  involve 
sn  aller  dollar  amounts.  In  order 
of  poptilarity  these  improvements 
(Confirmed  ott  pnge  .52) 
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The  Retailer’s  Role  as  a  Citizen 
of  the  Postwar  World 

By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  and  Chairman  XRDGA  Postiear  Committee 


JCTORY  Is  Otir  business! 
riiis  slogan  ol  a  war 
iiianiitacturer  can  well  be 
b(»rr()weci  by  retailing.  General 
Eisenhower  recently  saici,  “We 
will  have  to  light  like  hell  for 
peace.  Let’s  go  and  do  it.” 

riie  year  of  1945  may  be  a  joy¬ 
less  year.  Sensitive  people  will 
lind  it  hard  to  sit  in  the  sun. 
Everyone  has  a  task— the  humb¬ 
lest  of  us  has  a  voice  and  an 
obligation. 

War  has  improved  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine,  oils,  metals, 
other  innumerable  tCKtls  of  life, 
and  above  all  we  ha\e  learned 
to  evaluate  and  appreciate  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  new  light.  Has  it  taught 
us  that  in  retailing,  we  have  new 
obligations  to  our  customers  and 
to  our  communities?  Can  we  or¬ 
ganize  for  peace  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  ahead?  This  country  is 
l)ending  under  the  whip  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups.  The  laborer,  the 
farmer,  the  industrialist— many 
others— believe  they  must  urge 
the  legislature,  the  holders  of  jx)- 
litical  influence,  and  the  ‘public 
into  their  way  of  thinking.  Is  it 
high  time  for  the  retailer  to  or¬ 
ganize,  to  see  to  it  that  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  ix)litical  organization 
shall  not  too  seriously  affect  our 
economic  liberties?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  customers  and  their  re¬ 
tailers  to  research  the  ways  and 
means  of  helping  the  everyday 
man  to  buy  more  goexis  and  to 
create  incentive  for  him  to  use 
his  savings  and  earnings  in  order 
to  better  his  living  standards? 

Leaning  on  Government 

That  part  of  industry  which 
attempts  to  load  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  on  Government  will  find  ulti¬ 
mately  that  the  solution  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Needless  to  argue 
the  effect  of  bad  governmental 
and  unwise  fiscal  policy  upon  the 


economic  health  of  the  country. 
But  as  |ohn  Hancock  said  in 
ellett,  at  our  .\bsecon  Confer¬ 
ence,  "Rely  upon  yourselves.” 
What  he  said  also  was,  "Learn 
t(»  stand  on  your  own  feet.  It 
is  the  only  safe  place  upon  which 
to  stand.” 

i'he  public  relations  program 
ol  one  great  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  matiifested  in  the  paid 
ad\eitisement  currently  in  the 
piess,  shows  need  of  a  reshaping 
(»l  concepts.  Ehere  is  an  alarm¬ 
ing  reliance  upon  Government 
and  upon  the  assumption,  that 
Ciovernment  must  furnish  iti- 
centive.  History  demonstrates 
that  dependence  upon  a  crown 
will  result  in  making  one  a 
King's  man. 

We  have  not  scratched  the  sitr- 
face  of  what  can  lx?  done  to 
strengthen  our  relations  with 
manufacturers:  nor  have  we  de¬ 
veloped  a  sense  of  engineering 
in  buying  or  found  needed  ways 
to  avoid  wastes  forced  into  the 
price  structure.  Unless  there  is 
something  arbitrary  or  sacra- 
metual  about  marketing,  we  can 
all  joiti  iti  a  concerted  movement 
to  make  jobs  through  efforts 
along  these  lines,  for  they  will 
result  in  more  goods  for  the  same 
money. 

Joint  .4ction  for  General  Good 

It  is  in  the  field  of  merchan¬ 
dise  research  that  we  must  or¬ 
ganize  to  do  the  work  of  the 
peace  time  world.  It  was  false 
optimism  which  underrated  our 
war  job.  It  will  be  false  optim¬ 
ism  to  think  that  we  can  be  faith- 
fitl  to  our  obligations  to  provide 
jobs  without  organization,  with¬ 
out  finding  a  legal  effective  way 
of  integrating  our  daily  efforts 
with  the  policies  and  efforts  of 
our  suppliers.  It  takes  science  to 
do  all  this  and  it  is  the  job  of 


the  next  decade  to  find  the 
"know  how”.  It  can’t  be  done 
b\  slogans  and  it  can’t  be  done 
bv  producer  or  retailer  alone. 
.Marketing  is  one  operation  with 
three  objectives:  a  decent  profit 
to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer: 
a  decent  return  for  labor:  a  de¬ 
cent  price  to  the  customer.  Lhere 
is  no  such  thing  as  "distribution 
costs  t(M)  much.”  .Marketing  is 
the  last  ol  the  prexesses  ol  pro¬ 
duction,  It  takes  joint  action  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to 
hrin^  to  the  user  the  goods  he 
uHints  at  the  lowest  price. 

Restrictions  on  Free  Market 

W’e  have  lx?en  told  through 
the  press  and  radio  a  great  deal 
about  “free  enterprise.”  Perhaps 
we  have  to  give  these  words  some 
new  definitions.  I'o  l)egin  with, 
all  of  us  want  to  live  in  a  free 
s(xiety  because  we  cannot  have 
a  free  society  without  having 
freedom  of  enterprise.  Freedom 
of  enterprise  de|>ends  very  much 
upon  free  markets.  The  question 
is—  How  “free”  is  the  market? 
From  an  ideal  standpoint  a  free 
market  is  a  market  in  which  nat¬ 
ural  forces  move  in  a  flexible  way 
to  meet  supply  and  demand. 
I'his  means  that  the  retailer  can 
bring  the  best  possible  exchange 
of  gcxxls  for  money,  because  he 
is  free  to  serve  his  customers 
without  a  throttle. 

Compulsion,  whether  by  law 
or  by  group  contrivance  or  regu¬ 
lation,  or  by  setting  up  rules 
which  prevent  free  competition 
.  .  .  all  of  this  chokes  off  a  free 
market.  We  should  all  strive  as 
customers  and  marketers  of 
goods  to  have  a  free  market,  but 
in  real  everyday  marketing,  we 
find  this  goal  difficult  to  attain. 

What  kind  of  a  market  do  we 
really  have?  The  answer  is  that 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Department  Stores  Plan  a  Fresh  Start 
on  Electrical  Appliance  Selling 

f 

By  Rollin  Williams 


. . .  Undeterred  by  the  losing  figures  of  past  experience, 
they  are  seeking,  and  may  be  finding,  an  answer  to  this 
question :  Why  should  not  the  huge  postwar  appliance 
market  have  a  profit  in  it  somewhere  for  them? 


As  jx>stvv'ar  plans  l)cgin  lo  im- 
lold,  it  appears  likely  that 
the  electrical  appliance  tle- 
parinient  may  emerge  as  a  stronger 
anti  more  satislactorv  operation 
than  it  ever  has  l)een  in  the  tlepart- 
ment  store  held.  Highly  organized 
appliance  departments  are  in  the 
making,  their  development  spurred 
on  l)y  the  deep  concern  ot  manu- 
lacturers  that  the  dissatisiactions  ot 
the  past  should  Ik;  jx;rmanently  re¬ 
moved  Irom  the  department  store 
picture. 

In  some  stores  plans  include 
twice  or  three  times  the  former 
fl(H)r  space  and  the  installation  of 
home  laundries  and  complete  elec¬ 
tric  kitchens:  radio  and  television 
displays;  auditoriums  for  mass  dis¬ 
plays  and  motion  picture  demon¬ 
strations  of  new  products.  In  the 
programs  of  a  numl^er  »)f  stores  the 
display  and  demonstration  of  air 
conditioning,  home  heating,  heat 
control,  and  insulation  products 
are  included. 

Manufacturers’  Efforts 

Manufacturers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  concentrated  missionarv  work 
among  stores  the  country  over  in 
an  effort  to  dispel  what  thev  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  half-hearted  attitude 
toward  appliances.  Department 
stores  have  called  appliances  the 
greatest  loss-leader  they  have. 
Manufacturers  respond  that  the 
stores  have  not  been  properly  set 
up  to  sell  appliances.  The  depart¬ 
ment.  they  say,  had  no  adequate 
recognition:  top  management  was 
not  interested  in  it.  Emphasis  was 
too  much  on  buying,  too  little  on 
selling.  Department  managers  and 
salesmen  were  not  selected  with 
sufficient  care,  nor  were  they  given 


the  highly  specialized  training  re¬ 
quired. 

But  some  department  stores  have 
done  a  good  mercnandising  job 
with  appliances,  sold  them  in  \c)l- 
ume  and  made  a  profit.  1  heir- re¬ 
sults  have  kept  alive  the  interest 
of  other  department  stores.  No 
merchandise  manager  or  store  own¬ 
er  could  (juite  bring  himself  to  call 
it  a  day  on  appliances  until  he  had 
tracked  down  the  reason  for  such 
differences  in  results  as  this:  in 
some  stores  dollar  sales  per  stpiare 
foot  of  selling  space  have  been  .SI 5, 
in  others  about  S200.  Now  they  are 
hoping  that  the  postwar  average 
will  near  the  prewar  top. 

Size  of  the  Market 

Belore  the  war  appliances  repre¬ 
sented  a  retail  business  ot  about 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Cami- 
mercc,  department  stores  did  16.97 
per  cent  of  this.  Manufaiturers 
want,  and  expect,  to  see  this  per¬ 
centage  substantially  increased. 
The  manager  of  department  store 
sales  for  one  (ompany,  asked  aliout 
this,  said; 

“Stores  that  were  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  war  are  running 
postwar  goals  to  three  times  their 
former  sales,  to  be  realized  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  full  pro¬ 
duction.  Stores  not  in  the  appli¬ 
ance  Imsiness  liefore  the  war  are 
planning  very  ambitious  sales 
goals.” 

\  check-up  among  retailers  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  is  right.  Stores  have 
their  eve  on  a  greatly  expanded 
market.  .\  recent  OC;R  survey 
asked  consumers  about  a  nunilx-r 
of  electrical  items  now  out  of  pro¬ 
duction:  “Would  vou  buy  a  new 


one  right  away  if  there  were  plenty 
of  every  thing  in  the  stores?”  Here 
are  the  answers,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  households  constituting  an 


immediate  market; 

Washing  machine  .  4,300,000 

Electric  iron  4,000,000 

Mechanical  refrigerator  3,800,000 

C/)oking  stoves— all  kinds  3,200,000 

Electric  toaster  3,200,000 

Radi<i  2,700,000 

V'acuum  cleaner  2,400,000 

Sewing  machine  2,300,000 

Electric  fan  1,500,000 

Heating  stoves— all  kinds  1.200,000 

Water  heaters— all  kinds  800,000 


It  is  expected  that  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wartime  savings  of  farmers 
will  purchase  in  large  volume  long 
needed  electrical  products  just  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  this 
merchandise  becomes  available. 
■Authorities  estimate  that  purchases 
by  the  2.5  million  electrified  farms 
will  exceed  .SI. 5  billion.  First  in 
the  farm  choice  arc  thought  to  be 
water  systems,  refrigerators,  dehy- 
drat«)rs.  freezers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
irons,  radios,  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines. 

Expansion  of  the  Market 

Rural  electrification  will  enlarge 
tlie  market.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  32,0()0,0()0  homes  in  the  U.  S. 
have  been  called  electrically  obso¬ 
lete-meaning  that  they  are  wired 
only  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the 
basic  minimum  of  present  electrical 
needs. 

From  the  results  of  extensive 
surveys  made  by  several  popular 
magazines,  it  appears  that  electric 
dryers  will  be  more  in  demand 
after  the  war  than  ever  before. 
Some  manufacturers  are  predicting 
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As  to  location,  many  dealers  hold  j^estion  is  that  an  ujj|K*r  ll(x>r 
to  the  idea  that  this  tlepartinent  location  in  a  department  store 
shoidd  he  with  household  equip-  creates  a  selling  obstacle  by  inter¬ 
ment.  riiey  consider  this  ctHjrdina-  lering  with  the  pattern  of  customer 
tion  more  important  than  estab-  habit.  He  cites  the  Sears  Roebuck, 
lishing  appliances  on  the  first  ll(K>r  operation  as  an  example  ot  first 
or  some  other  given  traffic  spot,  floor  business,  and  advises  the  de- 
riiey  are  not  all  agreed  on  this  partment  store  to  keep  its.  appli- 
point,  nor  are  the  manulacturers.  ante  business  at  street  level  at  least 
“.Appliances  should  be  located  until  the  store  is  firmly  established 
where  there  is  a  gotnl  traffic  How,”  in  the  customer’s  mind  as  a  source 
said  one  manufacturer.  “It  first  for  the  merchandise.  This,  he 
floor  space  is  not  available  1  lielieve  believes,  would  take  three  or  four 
(he  liest  lltKir  is  that  where  custom-  years, 
ers  pav  their  bills.”  No  one  argues  „  „ 

Iha.  a  niajcr  a(.|.liancc  is  an  in,.  Re-Oroupmg  Merchandise 
pulse  purchase,  but  this  manufac-  -Should  major  appliances  con- 
turer  mav  have  an  important  point  tinue  to  Ik.*  an  entirely  separate 

if  the  store  is  breaking  new  ground  operation?  Many  manufacturers 
to  establish  itself  in  customer  minds  and  retailers  lx?lieve  that  there 
as  a  source  for  this  merchandise.  should  be  more  coordination  and 
.Vnother  manufacturer  offers  this  some  re-grouping  of  merchandise, 
point,  which  deftly  backs  up— and  The  complete  segregation  of  major 

perhaps  rationalizes— the  case  for  a  appliances  forfeits,  they  feel,  one 
street  fl(M>r  location:  of  the  special  advantages  that  the 

“If  a  store  is  going  to  have  ati  departmetit  store  has  over  specialty 
outside  sales  force,  the  major  ap-  outlets.  Others  hold  that  the  sell- 
pliance  departtnetit  should  be  read-  ing  of  tnajor  appliances  is  so  highly 
ily  accessiitle  from  the  street,  for  specialized  that  it  requires  a  staff 
night  selling.  In  many  cases  a  sales-  which  does  nothing  else.  I'he 
man  who  is  outside  during  the  day  manager  of  department  store  and 
wants  to  bring  prospective  custom-  furniture  store  sales  for  one  mann¬ 
ers  into  the  clepartment  in  the  facturer  says,  in  this  connection: 
evening.  I'herefore,  the  location  of  “  I’here  is  considerable  merit  to 
the  department  should  be  easily  the  idea  of  re-grouping  appliances 
accessible  for  night  sales  work,  for  retail  selling.  However,  I  am 
rather  than  up  on  the  fourth  or  not  sure  that  it  is  as  practical  with 
fifth  floor  of  a  department  store.”  appliances  as  it  is  with  other  mer- 
I'he  head  of  the  retail  develop-  chandise  sold  in  department  stores, 
ment  department  in  one  of  the  -Some  stores  are  planning  to  dis- 
best  known  industrial  designers’  play  a  complete  line  of  household 
offices  points  out  that  appliance  appliances,  including  small  appli 
stores,  which  have  done  most  of  antes,  together  as  a  unit.  Others 
this  business  in  the  past,  are  lo-  feel  that  small  appliances  are  ex 
tated  on  the  street  fltKir.  His  sug-  p'ostire  merchandise  which  should 


that  the  country  will  absorb  more 
than  1,800,000  clothes  di  vers.  I'hey 
consider  that  one  out  of  every  ten 
present  washer  owners  is  a  potential 
customer.  .Another  promising  iatt 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  electric 
dishwasher  as  a  part  of  the  modern 
kitchen,  by  present  ii-sers  of  the  last 
prewar  model. 

Known  replacement  needs  and 
the  estimates  of  buying  intention 
Iniilt  up  by  the  high  incomes  of 
wartime,  add  up  to  a  huge  postwai 
market,  rhoughtful  retailers  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  genuine  merchandising 
revolution  is  necessary  if  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  to  play  any  consid¬ 
erable  part  in  this  market.  .\s  a 
first  step  they  express  considerable 
interest  in  manufacturers’  distri¬ 
bution  |>olicies.  They  go  further 
and  say  that  all  the  elements  which 
make  up  the  distribution  system 
in  the  appliance  industry  must 
clarify  and  perform  their  functions 
efficiently  if  the  consuming  public 
is  to  absorb  the  great  production 
planned.  .As  thinking  retailers, 
they  need  no  instruction  from  any¬ 
one  in  the  desirability  of  cutting 
the  costs  of  distribution  wherever 
it  can  be  done.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  department  that  has  been  a  fairly 
consistent  money-loser,  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  must  be  a 
healthy  increase  in  departmental 
volume  and  turnover  rate. 

Store  Operating  Problems 

Granting  that  the  market  exists, 
and  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
problems  retpiiring  inthistry-wide 
discussion,  retailers  are  studying 
<|uestions  of  location,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  display,  servicing. 


y 
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Ik*  sold  in  the  housewares  ilepart- 
inent. 

“In  inv  opinion,’'  he  (ontnuied. 
“small  ai^pliances  should  oeeupy 
a  sedioii  ol  the  housewares  de¬ 
partment  and  should  he  sold  hy 
speeialtN  sales  girls  w'ho  devote  all 
their  time  to  selling  small  appli¬ 
ances.  II  major  appliances  are  sold 
on  the  same  fhxtr,  the  ideal  plan 
woidd  be  to  have  housewares, 
small  appliances  and  major  appli- 
aiues  each  grou|x.*d  as  a  separate 
department.  II  major  appliances 
occupy  space  on  a  separate  ll(H)r, 
it  might  be  practical  to  suggest 
that  small  appliances  lx;  displayed 
and  sold  in  lx)th  departments,  and 
also  in  the  gdt  department  il  it  is 
o|X‘rated  separately.  W’e  know 
Irom  past  ex|X'rience  that  major 
appliance  men  will  not  sell  small 
appliances.  II  they  are  sold  in  the 
major  appliance  department,  they 
should  (xcupy  a  section  ol  that 
department  and  be  sold  by 
women.” 

.Manulacttirers  generally  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  department  store  does 
best  with  small  appliances  il  it 
(all  ies  a  g(xxl  selection  in  a  limited 
numlK*r  ol  lines.  Concentration  is 
the  key  to  success,  one  manulac- 
turer  says,  and  enlarges  on  the 
point: 

“Most  department  stores  take  on 
any  line  ol  small  home  appliances 
when  the  manulacturer  will  pay 
lor  a  demonstrator.  A  department 
store  should  select  not  more  than 
two  lines  ol  small  home  appliances 
and  major  appliances,  and  then 
concentrate  on  their  sale.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  not  have  de¬ 
monstrators  paid  by  manulacturers. 


lor  in  this  way  they  lose  (ontrol 
ol  (heir  own  merchandising. 

“As  to  small  appliances  specih- 
cally,  the  stores  iliat  have  been 
siucesslul  in  selling  a  large  volume 
ol  this  merchandise  have  special¬ 
ized  leatured  appliances  attrac¬ 
tively,  and  done  a  gcMxl  job  in 
training  salespeople.  'These  stores 
have  tiot  given  space  to  anv  matui- 
lacturer  who  would  pay  lor  a 
demonstrator,  bitt  have  selected 
their  line  or  lines  well  atul  carried 
on  their  selling  and  merchandisitig 
as  '.'jy  would  any  other  successlul 
department  ol  their  business.  Small 
appliatues  and  major  appliances 
should  Ix'  sold  in  one  department 
under  the  direction  ol  a  comjx'tcin 
manager  with  a  well  traitied  sales 
loice.” 

In  regard  to  re-grouping  ol  mer- 
(T.andise  lor  postwar  selling,  it 
would  seem  advisable,  suggests 
another  leading  manulacturer,  tiot 
to  sell  electric  ratiges  and  gas 
stoves  in  the  same  set-up. 

“Selling  an  electric  range,”  said 
he.  “is  pretty  much  ol  a  s|X‘cialty 
sellitig  job.  Ciroupitig  the  electric 
range  with  other  major  electric 
prixlucts  would  seem  to  be  pre- 
let  able.” 

Small  Appliances 

One  department  store,  that  has 
had  its  lull  share  ol  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  past,  is  planning  to  meet 
postwar  sales  problems  with  some 
radical  changes  in  merchatuiise 
grouping.  For  one  thing,  this  store 
will  give  more  space  and  cotisidera- 
tioti  to  the  display  ol  appliances 
as  they  are  actually  used  in  the 
home.  Special  attention  will  l;e 


given  to  electric  kitchetis  and 
laundries  and  to  Irozeti  storage 
(abinets. 

In  this  store  the  small  appliatice 
departmetit  will  be  hxated  near 
the  major  appluinces,  atul  displays 
v*'ill  lx*  arranged  so  that  the  two 
dejKirtmetits  How  ituo  otie  another. 
The  management  has  ))lantied  a 
“Preparation  Oenter”  lor  small  ap¬ 
pliatues  which  will  lx*  classilied 
in  lour  groups:  I.  Mixers,  liquidiz- 
ei  s.  l(Mxl  machines  ol  v  arious  tyjx's; 
2.  (;<M>king  appliances:  .I.  (Jollee 
machines;  1.  Electric  irons  (includ¬ 
ing  travel  irons) ,  and  steam  irons. 

In  connectioti  with  the  major  ap- 
liance  department,  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  lx*  giveti  to  kitchen  plan¬ 
ning.  This  store  lully  expects  the 
dishwasher  to  lx*come  an  import¬ 
ant  item.  Its  proper  hxation  and 
use  in  the  kilcheti  will  ix*  lully 
demotistrated. 

With  all  the  new  jx*ople  who 
say  they’ll  manulacture  appliances 
alter  the  war,  it  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  more  lines  ott  the 
market  than  ever  belore.  The  de¬ 
partment  store,  il  it  lollows  the 
lines  ol  simplihed  merchandisittg 
recommended  by  most  ol  its  ad¬ 
visers.  will  probably  not  carry  a 
greater  number  ol  brands  than  it 
did  belore  the  war. 

Servicing,  a  troublesome  subject 
lor  years,  tomes  in  lor  much  con- 
sideratioti.  One  manulactitrer’s 
representative  savs: 

“.Servicing  ol  electrical  etjuip- 
metit  by  the  department  store  can 
well  be(ome  extretnely  ini|x>rtant 
alter  the  first  Hush  ol  postwar  busi¬ 
ness  is  over.  For  example,  tt  is 
(Con limn'd  on  page  .'il) 


e  ninnber  ol  appliatues  iti  the  average 
[lie  is  piobablv  in  lor  a  healtliv  jxtstwar  in- 
Shovvn  here  is  desirable— ttot  litxitry— 
ipment  lor  a  laniilv  ol  tnoderate  means. 
!t  clettiic  laundrv  incltides  an  automatic 
lit  I,  ttimbler-tvpe  electric  dothes  drver,  and 
Ic  top  ironer.  (Convenience  leattties  in  the 
jiiit  are  ventilated  clothes  bitis  in  base  tabi- 
htiilt-in  rinsing  tubs  with  storage  spate 
tu  ith,  folding  ironing  Ixtard. 

new-old  development  is  the  lood  storage 
'Hi,  in  the  basement  or  adjacent  to  the  kitch- 
Its  electrical  feature  is  a  home  freezer, 
etpiipment  includes  an  atttomatic  dish- 
and  garbage  disposal  ttnit.  (Edison 
^Bnil  Electric  .Appliance  Co.) 

T 
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The  Miracle  Metal 

Bv  William  West 


Have  you  been  wondering 
about  magnesium,  favorite 
topic  of  many  postwar 
prophets?  Here  is  a  quick 
digest  of  certain  remarkable 
facts  about  this  revolutionary 
light  metal. 

A  STAR  is  IxH'ii!  I  hc  turtain 
has  risen  on  a  great  drama, 
I'he  Light  Metals  Era.  The 
leading  role  is  lx?ing  played  by 
inagnesium,  already  aHeet  innately 
known  to  many  as  “Maggie  ",  and 
(ledited  with  the  power  to  increase 
wages  and  lower  costs.  Having  had 


ture.  -Mreacly  a  C^onneeticiit  niann- 
lactnrer  has  switched  to  magnesium 
in  the  manutacture  of  pilot’s  chairs 
lor  airplanes,  thereby  saving  six 
pounds  on  each  chair. 

(airrently  the  largest  user  ol 
magnesium  is  the  aircraft  industry. 
Soon  magnesium  wheels  may  be 
standard  etptipment  on  most  auto¬ 
mobiles.  “Slaggie”  can  be  happily 
married  to  almost  any  sort  of  ma- 
diine;  even  before  the  war  a  print¬ 
ing  prc'ss  mamdacturer  was  able  to 
increase  the  speed  of  his  presses  by 
2.')  per  cent  through  the  use  of  this 
lightest  structural  metal. 


pounds,  which  means  that  the  work¬ 
man  has  55  pounds  less  deadweight 
to  move.  Or,  figuring  it  another 
way,  there  is  a  saving  of  18..S  per 
cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  and  you 
can  express  it  in  money,  human 
energy,  or  anything  you  like  .  . 

The  Bit.i.etin  asked  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  pioneer  produc¬ 
ers  aliout  fabrication  of  magnesium 
into  consumer  items,  such  as  the 
country’s  retailers  would  stock.  His 
reply: 

“.Magnesium  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  its  legs  when  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  war  removed  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  civilian  market.  At 
that  time  it  had  been  utili/ed  in 
\erv  few  consumer  items.  It  is  just 
now  beginning  to  swing  back  into 
the  field  ol  civilian  industry.  Dur¬ 


a  better  press  and  more  sponsors 
than  all  other  competitors,  mag¬ 
nesium  seems  destined  to  resolu- 
ticjni/e  our  industrial  world  and 
our  everyday  lives.  Facts: 

*IMagnesium  is  the  lightest  ol  all 
commercial  metals.  Its  weight  is 
only  one-third  that  of  aluminum. 

^On  a  pounci-for-pound  basis, 
magnesium  is  H  times  as  strong  as 
steel,  has  20  times  the  stiffness  ol 
steel. 

*1  In ’appearance,  structural  mag¬ 
nesium  closely  resembles  aluminum. 

’The  supply  of  magnesium  is 
virtually  inexhaustible.  It  is  louncl 
in  the  earth’s  crust  and  in  the  wat- 
c-rs  of  the  ocean. 

*^.So  plentiful  is  the  supply*  that 
wartime  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
magnesium  in  civilian  goods  were 
lifted  a  few  months  ago.  Producers 
are  now  at  work  studying  and 


sorting  out  its  peacetime  possiljili- 
ties. 

-Magnesium  has  been  processed 
so  that  it  is  adapted  to  innumerable 


National  advertising  of  the  Revere  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  gives  dramatic  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  selling  points  of  inagnesium  in  postwar  consumer  itencs.  I  his 
drawing  in  a  four-color  ad  unquestionably  stopped  every  reader  who  saw  it. 


future  items  of  department  store 
merchandise:  including  furniture, 
electrical  appliances,  ccxiking  uten¬ 
sils,  ranges,  refrigerators,  bicvcles, 
lawn-mow'ers,  radios,  sporting 
gcMKls,  cameras. 

rhe  effect?  VVdiile  Junior  is  glee¬ 
ful  Iv  pushing  the  magnesium 
lawn-mower  with  his  little  hnger, 
.Mrs.  Kenneth  Konsumer  will  be 


The  revolutionary  results  of  in¬ 
creased  fabrication  of  magnesium 
were  epitomi/.ed  recently  by  Dr. 
W  illard  H.  Dow',  president  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  one  of  the 
original  producers  of  the  metal: 

“Magnesium  holds  in  itself  a 
greater  power  to  increase  wages 
while  at  the  same  time  decreasing 


ing  the  next  few  months  lioth  jiro- 
dttcers  and  fabricators  will  be 
studying  the  metal  to  discover 
stiitable  uses  in  consumer  items, 
riiere  are  definite  engineering 
problems  to  be  solved,  btit  it  seems 
likelv  that  magnesium  is  destined 
to  replace  steel  and.  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  other  metals  in  many  items 


finding  that  magnesium  has  made 
her  housework  infinitely  more  en¬ 
durable.  It  will  be  important  in 
her  kitchen:  jK’rhaps  more  striking 
in  her  living  room.  For  one  thing, 
she  will  have  featherweight  fnrni- 


costs  than  do  all  the  laws  and  all 
the  politicians  on  earth.  We  are 
getting  out  a  Dowmetal  wheelbar¬ 
row.  The  ordinary  heavy-dutv 
wheelbarrow  weighs  85  pounds. 
Our  wheelbarrow  weighs  30 


of  common  use.  For  example,  bi¬ 
cycles,  refrigerators,  typewriters, 

I  ranges  and' so  on  could  well  afford 
.  tc>)throw  off  their  deadweight.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that, 
in  this  weight-reducing  trend  mag- 
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Training  for  Supervisors 


Fainous-Barr  cxetutives  to  the  niimiter  of  275  recently  complete tl 
a  ten-hour  course  entitled  “l’e«»ple  and  Jolis”,  conducted,  through  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  Ge(»rge-neen  Act.  hy  Francis  Wright,  Dis¬ 
tributive  Kducation  Supervisor  for  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Fdiuation. 
Students  were  the  store’s  line  executives,  or  supervist>rs— buyers,  assist¬ 
ant  buyers,  department  heads  and  ll<K»rmen.  They  were  divided  into 
20  groups  which  met  once  a  week  for  two  hours  for  tliscussion  of 
human  relation  factors  in  the  supervisory  job.  Mr.  Wright  summari/ed 
the  content  of  the  course  as:  “A  specific  study  of  the  importance  of 
supervisum:  the  full  meanitig  and  technitpie  of  proper  induction;  the 
necessity  for  regular  follow-up  intersiews  to  c«uinteract  the  general 
(onsensus  of  opinion  that  the  average  employee  is  t(M)  often  ignored 
or  (ompletely  overhmked;  the  six  things  to  be  gained  hy  carefully 
planned  follow-up  inteniews:  the  means  and  need  of  keeping  the 
‘(orrection  interview’  objective:  the  causes  of  grievances  and  how  to 
detect  and  handle  them  intelligently;  the  necessity  for  building  up 
employee  self-esteem:  the  importaiue  of  the  supersis(»r’s  thetking  him¬ 
self  on  supervision.” 


nesiiim  will  Ire  competing  with 
plastic.s,  aluiniiuitn,  and  some  ol 
the  new  lightweight  steel  alloys.” 

Engineering  prohleins  are  not 
within  the  province  of  this  report. 
However,  here  are  some  summariz¬ 
ing  sentences  in  a  report  from  one 
of  the  w'orld’s  largest  mills  for  the 
prtKhiction  of  magnesiiim,  alumi- 
nmn,  copper  and  brass: 

“.Second  only  to  the  light  weight 
of  a  magnesium  alloy  are  its  excell¬ 
ent  machining  characteristics,  way 
:ihead  of  all  other  commotily  used 
metals  and  alloys,  rurnitig,  mill¬ 
ing,  drilling,  and  shaping  cat)  be 
performed  at  full  speed,  full  feed. 
Smooth  finishes  are  easily  obtained; 
machining  costs  are  less  than  is  the 
case  w’ith  any  other  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  metals.” 

Savings  through  lighltiess  are  lar- 
leaching  atul  cumulative.  They 
l)egiti  with  tratisportation  atul 
handling  attd  apply  iti  every  phase 
of  the  movement  of  stock,  from 
shipping  and  storage  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  delivery  and  use  of  the 
finished  proditct.  Light  weight  re¬ 
duces  production  costs  in  the  fac¬ 
tory— saves  power,  machinery  in¬ 
vestment,  humati  stretigth.  An  SO 
poutid  block  of  magnesium  alloy, 
easily  carried  on  a  worker's  sbould- 
er,  would  weigh  a  prohibitive  HHf 
poitnds  if  it  were  steel.  Even  the 
largest  sheet  of  magtiesium  alloy 
can  be  readily  hatulled  l)y  twf>  girls. 
Finished  costs  are  low,  for  one 
|)ound  of  magnesium  produces 
four  and  a  half  times  more  volume 
of  rolled  metal  thati  a  poutid  of 
steel;  five  times  more  thati  a  poutid 
of  copper;  one  and  a  half  times 
more  than  a  poutid  of  aluniiiiuni. 
In  a  word,  replace  one  of  those 
heavier  metals  with  a  magnesium 
alloy,  and  you  can  make  one  and 
a  half  to  five  times  as  manv  units 
with  ati  ecpial  weight  of  material. 

Some  Scare  Talk 

File  manv  advantages  of  mag¬ 
nesium  are  obvious.  What  about 
disadvantages?  'Fhey  are  few. 
Some  base  been  exaggerated  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  importance. 
Magnesiutn  alloys  are  not  highly  in¬ 
flammable.  Nor  are  they  explosive. 
Nor  vulnerable  to  corrosion.  Build¬ 
ing  on  tbe  fact  that  incendiary 
bombs  contain  magnesium,  some 
people  have  concluded  that  the 
metal  in  its  structural  form  is  lia- 


I :le  to  Imrst  itito  flames  at  the 
slightest  exposure  to  heat,  .\ctu- 
ally  magnesium  will  not  igtiite  at 
temperatures  below  900  degrees. 
Similarly  as  to  the  danger  of  ex¬ 
plosion— magnesium  dust  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  fine  coal  dust,  alu- 
mituim  dust,  or  flour.  Finally,  as 
to  corrosion.  .\n  idea  jjersists  that 
the  metal  goes  to  pieces  when  aired 
Ol  phrase  it,  “begins  to  disinteg- 
late  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.”  The  fact  is  that  mag¬ 
nesium  is  less  vulnerable  in  that 
respect  than  iron.  Pickling  or  paint 
or  lacquer  make  it  practically  im¬ 
pervious. 

Much  older  than  most  people 
suspect,  magnesium  came  into  com¬ 
mercial  being  in  Germany  nearly 


years  ago.  In  1914  the  U.  S. 
imported  .lO.OOO  pounds  of  it  at 
Sl.b;')  per  poutid;  used  it  chiefly  for 
flashlight  powder,  pyrotechnics. 
W'heti  the  W'orld  War  I  blockade 
shut  off  Germati  imports,  five  U.  .S. 
companies  started  their  own  pro¬ 
duction.  .Structural  uses  of  mag- 
nesiitm  are  chiefly  the  proditct  of 
W'orld  War  II  research.  In  19.S8 
there  was  only  one  U.  S.  producer, 
the  Dow  Co.  By  1944,  1 1  firms  were 
operating  1,5  plants  and  producing 
400  million  pounds  of  magnesium 
at  the  ceiling  price  of  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  U.  S.  Government  has 
financial  control  over  90  per  cent 
of  these  plants.  Potential  capacity 
in  this  country  is  500,000  net  tons. 
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Stringent  Cost-Consciousness  Needed 
to  Protect  Retail  Profits 

. . .  Customer  services  should  be  held  down  and 
more  efficient  systems  of  retail  cost  control  put 
into  operation . . .  The  day  is  coming  when  dollar 
volume  will  decline  and  expense  ratios  will  suffer 

By  R.  L.  Combs 

Controller,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc.,  and 
Second  I’ice-Chairnuni,  Controllers’  Congress 


TABLE  1 

Spring 

Spring 

1939 

1944 

Net  salcs-dollar  volume 

100.00 

155.3 

-number  of  sales 

100.00 

103.4 

.\verage  amount  of  sale 

100.00 

159.3 

TABLE 

2 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

1939 

1943 

1944 

Time  used  for  each 

sale 

100.0 

161.3 

164.2 

Employees’  turnover 

(6  mos.)  .  . 

%  16 

%  99.2 

%  70.8 

FH.  GIBIAN,  in  The  Bclle- 
TiN  for  October,  1944,  tells 
us  how  essential  it  is  for  con¬ 
trollers  to  realize  that  “physical 
volume  and  not  dollar  volume  de¬ 
termines  most  operating  expenses.” 
We  controllers  should  be  grateful 
to  him  for  reminding  us  of  that 
basic  principle  of  retail  operations 
so  often  forgotten  by  merchandise 
and  general  managers. 

From  Spring  1939  to  Spring 
1944,  the  upward  trend  in  dollar 
sales  volume  has  been  considerably 
shar|x;r  than  that  of  the  physical 
volume  expressed  in  number  of 
sales  transactions.  As  a  result,  the 
o|>erating  ratio  of  most  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  has  shown  a  con¬ 
stant  decrease,  until  it  has  come 
down  near  the  level  it  had  during 
the  early  twenties.  In  Table  1 
are  shown  some  interesting  percent¬ 
age  ratios  for  Spring  1944,  based 
on  Spring  1939,  of  the  dollar  and 
physical  volumes  for  some  stores 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Ciibian’s  suggestion  when  he  says: 
“So,  Mr.  Executive,  do  not  con¬ 
demn  or  praise  your  store  operating 
manager  when  your  expense  ratios 
go  up  or  down  without  first  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  the  merchandise 
office,  or  the  promotion  manager 
or  general  conditions  are  not  re- 
s|X)nsible.” 

Operating  efficiency  in  most  de¬ 
partment  stores  has  suffered  from 
too  great  an  employees’  turnover 
coupled  with  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  in  personnel  hired.  Table 
2  illustrates  what  I  mean. 


Moreover,  we  should  realize  that 
the  large  increase  that  occurred  in 
sales  volume  after  1939  was  not 
due  to  any  improved  method  of 
merchandising  or  a  greater  efficien¬ 
cy  in  promotion.  The  sales  of  retail 
stores  have  been  swelling  during 
the  current  war  period,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  public  has  been  feeling 
an  appetite  for  buying,  which  at 
limes  looked  almost  insatiable. 
The  increase  in  family  income  has 
naturally  resulted  in  a  trend  into 
the  higher  price  lines,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  commodity  price  in¬ 
dices  taken  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (Table  3) . 


.\s  Mr.  Gibian  aptly  points  out, 
it  is  true  that  the  drop  in  our  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  has  its  main  cause  in 
the  increase  in  dollar  volume,  with¬ 
out  a  correspionding  increase  in 
physical  volume;  consetpiently,  the 
reduction  in  the  so-called  “services 
to  customers”  may  appear  to  be, 
during  the  present  period  of  easy 
profits,  a  comparatively  minor 
factor  in  the  saving  of  operating 
expense.  A  few  points  more  or  less 
in  the  expense  ratio  may  seem  now 
to  many  retailers  rather  immaterial 
and  purposeless,  especially  when 
most  of  the  added  saving  from  the 
curtailment  of  services  is  absorbed 


TABl.E  3 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

1939 

1943 

1944 

Manufactured  products 

.  80.4 

100.2 

100.7 

. %  100.0 

%  124.6 

%  125.2 

Textiles  . 

.  69.7 

97.5 

98.2 

. %  100.0 

%  139.9 

%  140.9 
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by  excess  profit  tax.  This  is  not 
good  logic,  however,  I  feel,  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer.  The  time  may 
(ome  when  those  tew  points  saved 
will  look  to  many  of  us  retailers 
very  valuable  in  propping  up  our 
lalling  operating  income. 

I  would  not,  without  some  re¬ 
serves  and  qualilications,  consider 
even  now,  savings  on  customers’ 
services  as  being  of  minor  imptort- 
ance,  because  they  seem  to  me 
necessary  to  maintain  our  stores 
in  a  healthy  ojjerating  condition, 
riiose  l)enelits  should  l)e  made 
|)erinanent  and  lie  kept  for  the 
time  when  we  shall  reallv  need 
them  to  l)olster  up  our  dwindling 
margin  of  operating  income. 

\on-Essential  Services 

Let  us  briefly  mention  those 
customers’  services  that  are  most 
objectionable  because  they  are 
costly,  although  in  reality  they 
appear  to  be  non-essential  to  the 
elhcient  performance  of  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  distribution  function. 

1.  We  should  name  first  mer¬ 
chandise  returns  made  by  custom¬ 
ers.  From  1939  to  1944,  all  re¬ 
tailers  have  experieticed  a  heavy 
drop  in  their  return  sales.  The 
ratio  of  returns  to  gross  sales  has 
l)een  cut  during  that  pericxi  to 
approximately  one-half.  Let  us 
supjjose  that  out  of  every  100  sale 
transactions  10  are  cancelled  by 
returns.  This  means  that  only  90 
|)er  cent  of  gross  income  results 
from  100  per  cent  of  operating 
time,  and  10  divided  by  90  equals 
11.11  per  cent  of  that  operating 
time  which  is  unproductive.  To 
that  loss,  add  the  operating  time 
spent  on  returns,  refunds  and 
credits,  handling  of  merchandise 
coming  back  to  stock,  spoilage  and 
increased  chances  of  merchandise 
shortage.  .Any  cut.  therefore,  we 
should  succeed  in  making  in  our 
return  sales  contributes  a  sizable 
saving  in  retail  store  operations. 

2.  During  the  war  peritnl,  retail 
stores  have  made  also  substantial 
savings  in  their  operating  costs 
through  a  large  reduction  of 
charge  sales  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  cash  sales.  Moreover, 
savings  in  collections  in  many  cases 
amount  to  more  than  ;>()  per  cent. 
Shall  we  again  go  back  to  prc-wai 
conditions  in  connection  with  our 
charge  business,  or  should  we  off¬ 
set  a  part  of  the  cost  of  this  ser- 


Characteristic  work  of  .Alfons  Bach,  industrial  designer,  appears  in 
recent  departmental  remodeling  at  the  Hearn  Department  Store,  New 
Vork.  Unable,  under  wartime  restrictions,  to  make  any  major  changes, 
the  designer  concentrated  on  color  and  display  devices  and  simple 
rearrangements  to  improve  stock  and  selling  facilities.  Dramatic  effects 
were  achieved  with  lighting,  as  in  the  raised  display  shown  above  and 
the  large  stage  which  is  the  focal  display  point  in  the  coat  department. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Bach  was  last  month  appointed  consultant  to  the  Department 
Planning  Service  of  the  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  which  in  its  1 1 
years  of  activity  has  developed  modernization  plans  for  3,600  stores. 
The  service  includes  examination  of  each  store  or  department,  and 
specific  blueprints  and  construction  details  for  better  lighting,  display 
and  arrangement  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to  his  department  store 
work,  Mr,  Bach  brings  to  the  Bigelow-Sanford  service  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  homefurnishings  manufacturers.  He  is  president  of  the 
.Vmerican  Designers  Institute. 
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riic  public  will  say:  “Let  the  re¬ 
tailer  absorb  the  higher  cost  ol 
iiianulacture  causetl  by  higher 
wages.”  Stanley  F.  I'eele  in  his 
Logics  and  Emotions  in  Marketing 
in  Husiness  and  Modern  Society 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1938) 
states:  “It  should  be  noticM,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  that  high  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  are  incltided  the  market¬ 
ing  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
;ind  in  some  cases  that  of  the  job- 
l)er,  and  transportation  expense. 
Nevertheless,  the  observation  that 
gocKls  are  prodttced  by  horse  power 
and  distributed  by  man  power  is 
still  basically  valid.” 

In  view  of  this  prol)lem,  is  not 
the  present  the  appropriate  time, 
while  the  sun  is  still  shining  on 
the  retail  trade,  to  prepare  shelt 
CIS  against  the  rainy  days  that 
surely  are  coming,  when  gross  mar¬ 
gin  may  melt  down  and  the  buy 
ing  pul)lic  liecome  more  price  con- 
‘cious?  If  the  physical  volume  re¬ 
mains  approximately  the  same  as 
it  is  now,  and  the  average  sale  and 
the  dollar  volume  come  down,  will 
not  the  operating  ratio  surge  up¬ 
ward?  1  should  add  that  the  re¬ 
conversion  period  will  inherit  from 
war-time  conditions  a  retail  store 
personnel  that  to  some  extent  will 
be  sub-standard  in  both  quality 
and  efficiency.  The  education  and 
improvement  of  the  personnel 
will  be  in  the  luture  one  ol  our 
important  problems.  I  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  the  following  sug 
gestions: 

Improving  Retail  Operation 


\  ice  by  charging  a  reasonable  set  - 
\ice  charge  on  delincpient  ac¬ 
counts? 

3.  In  most  western  stores  an 
aclecjuate  de|josit  is  now  required 
to  validate  each  C.  O.  1).  trans¬ 
action.  Lhe  result  of  such  a  policy 
1  as  been  to  reduce  the  number  of 

O.  D.  sales  by  as  much  as  (i-l 
per  cent.  Moreover,  their  quality 
nas  improved.  Most  stores  ha\e 
liad  lay-aways  in  the  women’s  and 
men’s  clothing  departments.  1  hey 
were  legitimate  because  they  were 
rendered  necessary  for  the  making 
of  alterations.  The  other  C:.  ().  I), 
sales  contain  very  few  of  these 
instances,  and  many  times  custom¬ 
ers  had  no  intention  of  ever  ac¬ 
cepting  the  merchandise,  but  sim¬ 
ply  made  the  purchase  for  the 
effect  on  friends  or  to  satisfy  their 
own  egotism.  Is  not  the  present 
an  appropriate  time  for  retailers 
to  agree  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
drastically  curtail  the  operating 
losses  occasioned  by  this  evil? 

lielore  the  war,  aggressive  com¬ 
petition  among  retailers  had  caused 
the  offering  of  too  generous  and 
t(K)  costly  customers’  services.  .Al¬ 
though  the  claim  often  was  made 
by  the  merchandise  management 
that  the  increased  volume  result¬ 
ing  from  those  extra  services  would 
cause  a  lower  operating  ratio,  the 
retail  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years  preceding  the  war  seems  to 
belie  such  a  contention. 

It  is  time  now  to  regain  a,  cost 
consciousness.  The  difficullv  to 
maintain  retail  operations  at  a  high 
level  of  service,  timeliness,  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  their  costs  down  is  well- 
known.  During  the  war  period  we 
are  now  going  through,  we  have 
seen  the  ojierating  ratio  decreasing 
yearly  to  its  present  low  level.  C^on- 
sequently,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  we  have  become  less  cost  con¬ 
scious  and  lost  some  of  our  interest 
in  developing  scientific  methods 
of  cost  control.  Let  us  consider  the 


significance  of  the  change  in  the 
main  retail  ratios  reported  by  the 
NRDCi.V  for  all  the  sjxcialty  stores 
having  sales  over  .8500,000  during 
1938,  1911  and  19-13  (1  able  -1). 

With  the  return  to  |x‘ace  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
shall  experience  a  reversal  in  the 
trend  of  those  operating  ratios:  that 
is,  the  gross  margin  will  tend  to 
move  downward,  the  operating  ex¬ 
pense  to  move  upward,  and  as  a 
consecjuence  the  operating  net 
profit  may  shrink  to  a  vanishing 
point.  Fhere  are  two  reasons  for 
our  fear  that  difficult  years  for 
the  retail  trade  will  follow  the  easy 
lime  of  the  war  period. 

Pressure  on  Margins 

Regarding  the  gross  margin  tlur- 
iiig  the  reconversion  period,  two 
lactors  are  likely  to  j)ull  it  down¬ 
ward: 

1.  The  cost  of  production  to 
manufacturers  will  very  likely  be 
higher,  aiul  we  shall  have  to  con- 
lend  with  higher  invoice  prices  for 
most  of  our  merchaiulise.  Fhat 
will  be  the  result  from  the  insist- 
eme  of  union  labor  that  the  week¬ 
ly  hours  be  shortened,  while  the 
take-home  wages  shall  be  kept  at 
the  same  high  level  as  they  were 
during  the  war  period— regular 
time  and  li/j  overtime  included. 

2.  On  the  otb.ei  haiul,  it  is  (piite 
certain  that  the  ()1*.\  ceiling  prices 
will  be  ii’.aintamed  several  years 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
.Any  protest  matle  b\  retailers 
against  the  injustice  ol  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  will  find  little  sympathy, 
either  with  the  consuming  public, 
or  with  the  legislature  and  the 
administration  in  Washington. 
The  general  jmblic  will  be  very 
inclined  to  think  that  the  cost  ol 
distribution  is  much  too  high.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  to  each  ,8100  of 
legitimate  manufaettiring  cost,  a 
load  averaging  .SI  10  to  8120  is 
added  by  tlie  distributing  agencies 
as  operating  expense  and  profit." 


1.  The  controller  should  have 
;it  his  disposal  an  over-all  measure¬ 
ment  more  adapted  to  cost  finding 
than  the  ratios  in  current  use. 

For  the  control  of  merchandising 
operations,  we  have  at  otir  disposal 
a  very  convenient  management 
tool:  a  complete  and  torrelated 
set  of  standard  ratios  that  arc  ac- 
(epted  quite  universally  by  the  re¬ 
tail  trade,  and  a  statistical  sum- 
mar\  of  such  ratios  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  NRDG.A. 

Nothing  comparable  to  the  fore¬ 
going  ratios  and  those  anntial  sta¬ 
tistics  is  available  for  the  (ontrol  of 
retail  operations.  The  ratios  of 
operating  expenses  |)ublished  an¬ 
nually  bv  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  have  their  valtie 


1  ABLE  -I 

1938  19-11  1913 

■Average  gross  sale  . S  2.14-2.23  .S  2.47-2.74  S  2.98-3.14 

Cmmilalive  markdown  . %  39.0  %  40.1  %  39.9 

Markdown  . '  7.2  5.3  4.2 

Gross  Margin  . %  36.0  %  38.3  ‘’j,  38.9 

Operating  expense  .  35.7  33.2  28.7 

Net  operating  profit  .3  5.1  10.2 
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lor  general  comparison.  However, 
they  could  hardly  be  used  wiih  atl- 
vantage  lor  inanageinent  control  ol 
retail  operations,  mainly  because: 

a.  I'hey  are  too  general,  as  they 
cover  the  stores  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  disregard  variations  causeil 
by  local  conditions,  such  as:  service 
to  customers,  delivery  problems, 
level  of  wages,  buying  liabits,  etc. 

b.  The  Harvard  statistics  follow 
and  do  not  go  lx‘yond  the  natural 
functional  classilication  of  expenses 
lor  retail  stores,  as  recommeiuletl 
bv  the  Expense  .Manual  of  the 
NRDG.\. 

c.  'I'he  base  used  for  those  latios 
is  not  the  numixr,  Imt  the  volume 
of  sales  transactions,  although  the 
former  appears  to  l)e  more  tleter- 
mining  a  factor  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
tail  operations. 

I  would  propose  to  use  as  over¬ 
all  measurement  of  retail  opera¬ 
tions  the  ratio  that  the  time  spent 
in  each  dollar  operation  bears  to 
the  number  of  sales  transactions 
made  during  the  period  considered. 
As  a  unit  of  measurement,  I  would 
use  the  number  of  sales  transactions 
in  preference  to  the  volume  of 
sales  in  dollars  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  advanced  by  .Mr,  Gil)ian, 
that  the  cost  of  handling  retail  op¬ 
erations  is  a  function  of  the  physical 
volume  rather  than  that  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  sales.  In  our  store 
we  call  that  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  the  “time  index.”  This  is  a 
management  tool  to  watch  over  re¬ 
sults:  it  does  not  measure  clerical 
otitput,  nor  dtxs  it  provide  ways 
to  increase  personnel  efficiency. 

2.  Mv  second  suggestion  is  to 
apply  more  generally  to  retail  store 
o|)erations  the  means  of  scientilic 
management  and  control  that  are 
now  in  current  use  in  practically 
all  manufacturing  enterprises,  ex 
cept  perhaps  in  the  smallest  ones, 
in  most  insurance  comj)anies.  li- 
nancial  institutions,  all  war  plants 
and  governmenetal  undertakings. 
'I'he  scientilic  approach  to  increase 
efficiency  of  the  retail  personnel 
shoidd  include:  job  analysis,  job 
tlescription.  job  evaluation,  merit 
rating,  personnel  selection,  and 
personnel  training. 

3.  'I'he  Retail  Controllers'  Group 
should  continue  to  study  practical 
wavs  of  cotnrolling  the  cost  of  retail 
operations:  howeser,  the  elfective- 
ness  and  the  influence  of  their  studv 
should  be  much  widened. 


.Most  stores  are  planning  post¬ 
war  expansion  of  their  lines 
and  the  addition  of  new  lines. 
To  attain  maximum  profits  in 
the  face  of  stiff  competition, 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  re¬ 
quired  in  balancing  the  vari¬ 
ous  profit  factors,  such  as  ad¬ 
vertising  expense,  selling  ex¬ 
pense  and  markup.  The  cal¬ 
culations  are  here  reduced  to 
mathematical  formulas.  These 
planning  tools  are  not  new, 
nor  do  they  differ  materially 
from  the  methods  now  used 
by  good  merchants.  But  if  they 
are  understood  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  formulas  and  used  as  rec¬ 
ommended  they  will,  the  au-  ' 
thor  believes,  assure  a  better 
)>rofit  performance. 

TO  assure  the  selection  by  the 
merchandise  man  of  the  most 
profitable  alternative  in  mer- 
(handising,  he  mtist  know  what 
compensating  eflect  on  sales  vol¬ 
ume  is  necessary  to  balame  varia¬ 
tions  in  each  of  the  following  profit 
fac  tors  under  his  control:  (I)  .Mark- 
tip;  (2)  .\dvertising  cost;  and  (.‘5) 
■Selling  expense. 

I'he  merchant  is  striving  at  ail 
limes  to  arrive  at  that  combination 
of  these  factors  which  will  produce 
the  maximum  total  amount  of 
profit.  Recognize  that  this  is  not 
neces,sarily  the  maximum  jiercent 
of  profit. 

Each  decision  by  a  merchant  is 
the  result  of  a  sttidy  of  alternatives. 
When  considering  the  addition  of 
:i  new  item,  the  buyer  must  first 
determine: 

I.  riiat  there  is  no  other  item  that 
can  be  added  that  will  produce 
more  total  profit; 

2.  That  the  new  item  has  a  fair 
chance  of  producing  an  ade- 


cpiate  profit  to  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment  required  and  the  risk; 
.!.  That  the  new  item  dtxs  not 
reduce  the  profits  of  any  com¬ 
parable  items  now  in  the  store 
liy  more  than  the  profit  realized 
on  the  item  added;  and 
I.  That  the  new  item  can  replace 
an  item  now  in  the  store  and 
produce  more  profit  in  its  place. 

No  unusual  mathematics  are  re- 
(|uired  in  the  above  calculations. 

I  he  merchant  simply  computes 
estimated  sales  and  markup  on  the 
new  item,  deducts  estimated  adver¬ 
tising  cost  and  selling  expense,  and 
(ompares  the  resultant  profit  under 
cadi  of  the  alx>ve  four  possibilities. 

When  considering  whether  items 
now  carried  in  the  store  are  being 
melt  handised  to  maximize  their 
their  profit  possibilities,  or  wheth¬ 
er  a  new  item  selected  is  being 
planned  on  the  best  possible  basis, 
the  mathematics  are  somewhat 
more  complicatetl.  Here  is  where 
the  merchant  iiitisi  bring  into  play 
\:uiations  in  the  jiiolit  factors; 
inaik-up,  advertising  cost,  and  sell¬ 
ing  expense.  Here  is  where  he 
must  determine  what  combination 
of  these  profit  factors  will  produce 
the  maxiiiium  total  profit. 

Markup  Factor 

The  merchant  nitist  strive  to  get 
niaximum  mark-up.  Yet  we  know 
that  sales  volume  in  terms  ol  units 
will  be  alfected  positively  as  we 
letluce  mark-ups  and  adversely  as 
we  raise  them. 

Pieviotis  maik-u|>  experience  is 
only  a  guide  to  lx  used  in  plan¬ 
ning.  .Sittiations  can  develop  where 
greater  mark-ups  can  be  taken  as 
in  the  case  of  unusual  buys  or  un¬ 
usually  good  style  selections. 
Sometimes  mark-ups  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  Obviously  in  planning 
ahead  there  would  be  no  point 
in  changing  previotis  mark-tip  ex¬ 
perience  either  tipward  or  down¬ 
ward  unless  something  tan  be 
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gained,  in  terms  of  total  profit. 

Knowing  onr  estimated  unit 
sales  and  the  total  i)ro(it  we  ex- 
jK*tt  to  attain  with  our  present 
markup,  what  we  must  ascertain  is 
what  compensating  change  in 
unit  volume  is  necessary  for  any 
change  in  markup  in  order  to 
balance  with  present  estimated  tot¬ 
al  profits  assuming  no  change  in 
advertising  costs  or  selling  ex¬ 
pense. 

'I  his  can  he  derived  from  the 
following  formula: 


made.  If  we  don’t  expect  to  he 
able  to  get  this  increase  in  unit 
sales,  then  the  reduction  in  markup 
should  not  he  made. 

The  reverse  should  also  1k“  con- 
siilered.  If  markup  can  he  in- 
(Teased  without  a  compensating 
fall  in  unit  volume,  we  should  do 
so.  rite  same  formula  can  lie  usetl 
lor  this  purpose. 


Aihertising  cost  (ft  S2.0()  — §2,000 
Selling  cost  .SI. 00  — §1,000 

Proht  .  §.^.000 

Now  we  want  to  impro\e  ailver- 
tising  presentation.  To  do  this,  our 
advertising  cost  will  increasc\from 
.S2.000  to  S3,000.  'I’he  unit  volume 
now  necessary  is  1,1  hi  units,  which 
can  l)e  computetl  as  follows: 


X 


5,000  -f  3,000  8,000 


1,1  13  units 


If  X  he  the  number  of  units  re- 
tiuired  to  compensate  lor  a  given 
change  in  markup. 

Present  I'otal  Profit  -|-  Present  Total  .Advertising  dost 
New  Markup  per  Unit  — •  Present  .Selling  (aist  per  Unit 


For  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
following  data: 

Number  of  units .  1,000 

Sales  price  per  unit  §20.00 

Sales  .  §20,000 

Markup  (a'  §8.00  .§8,000 

.\tlvertising  cost  (a>  .§2.00  — §2,000 
Selling  cost  §1.00  —§1,000 

Profit  §5,000 


Let  us  a.ssume  we  want  to  con¬ 
sider  a  reduction  in  markup  to 
.§6.00  per  unit.  Unit  sales  price 
now  becomes  §18.00  per  unit.  The 
unit  volume  now’  necessary  to  at¬ 
tain  the  same  profit  as  at  present 
markups  is  1,4()0,  and  can  he  com¬ 
puted  as  follows: 


The  Advertising  C^ost  Factor 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for 
ailvertising  cost  by  a  merchant  will 
\ary  with  the  size  of  illustration 
and  the  tpiality  of  presentation. 
.\gain  we  want  to  so  advertise  an 
item  as  to  maximize  the  total 
amount  of  profit.  If  unit  sales  can 
l;<?  increased  by  an  amount  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  in¬ 
creased  advertising  (ost,  then  of 
course  we  should  do  so.  Or  coii- 
\ersely,  if  we  can  reduce  the  ad- 
tertising  cost  of  an  item  by  more 
than  its  compensatory  reduction  in 
unit  volume,  we  again  should  do  so. 


Now  we  ask  ourselves,  if  atlver- 
lisiiig  cost  is  increased  from  .S2,0(M> 
Vo  §3,000  can  we  expect  out  unit 
sales  to  increase  from  1,000  units 
to  more  tlian  1,1  13  units:  if  we  can, 
then  the  shift  to  three  columns 
should  Tie  made.  If  we  doubt  that 
we  will  sell  more  than  1,143  units, 
then  we  had  better  not  make  the 
change. 

Likewise  we  tould  consider  a 
reduction  in  advertising  cost  from 
three  columns  to  two  columns,  etc. 
The  same  formula  can  be  used  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  a  drop  in 
unit  volume  a  merchant  can  take 
in  making  such  a  change. 

The  Selling  Expense  Factor 
The  merchant’s  control  over  the 
selling  expense  of  an  item  is  largely 
limited  to  such  choices  as  group 
selling,  monogramming,  altera¬ 
tions,  special  services,  etc.  He  must 
ascertain  what  increase  or  decrease 
in  total  units  would  be  necessary 
to  compensate  for  given  increases 
or  decreases  in  selling  costs  per 
unit.  This  can  be  derived  from 
the  following  iormula: 


X  = 


5,000  2,000  _  7,000 

6  —  1  5 


1,400  units. 


Proof: 

Number  of  units  .  1.400 

.Sales  price  per  unit  ...  §18.00 

.Sales  §25,200 

Markup  @  §6.00  §8,400 

.Advertising  cost  — §2,000 

.Selling  cost  @  §1.00  —§1,400 

Profit  §5,000 


Now  let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  unit 
mark-up  is  reduced  from  S8.00  to 
.§6.00  per  unit  or  sales  price  re¬ 
duced  from  §20.00  to  §18.00  per 
unit,  can  we  expect  our  unit  sales 
to  increase  from  1,000  units  to 

1,400  units.  If  we  anticipate  that 
this  reduction  in  mark-up  could 
increase  unit  sales  in  excess  of 

1,400  units,  then  of  course  such 
reduction  in  markup  should  be 


Present  Total  Profit  f’resent  Total  .Advertising  Lost 
Present  Markup  per  Unit  —  Proposed  .Selling  Lost  per  Unit 


.Assuming  no  change  in  markup  .Again,  let  us  take  the  following 


f)r  selling  expense,  how  can  this  tlata  for  an  example: 
compensatory  unit  volume  be  dc-  \mnber  of  units  1,000 

termined?  It  ran  be  derived  from  .Sales  price  per  unit  §20.00 

the  following  formula:  .Sales  §20,000 


Present  "Total  Profit  -|-  Proposed  Total  .Advertising  Caisi 
Present  .Markup  per  Unit  —  Present  .Selling  Cost  per  Unit 


For  example,  let  us  again  take 
the  following  data: 

Number  of  units  1,000 

Sales  price  per  unit  §20.00 

Sales  .  §20,000 

Markup  @  §8.00  §8.000 


Markup  @  §8.00  §8,000 

.Advertising  costs  @  §2.00  — §2.000 
.Selling  cost  §1.00  — §1,000 

Profit  §5,000 


I.et  us  assume  we  are  going  to 
make  no  change  in  markup  or  ad- 
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vertisiiig  cost  but  that  selling  cost 
will  be  incieased  Iroiii  .'>1.00  per 
unit  to  .'>l..j0  per  unit.  How  many 
additional  units  nuisi  we  now  sell 
to  cofnpensaie  lor  this  increase? 
riie  unit  volume  now  necessary  is 
1,077  units,  and  can  be  computed 
as  lollows: 


The  question  now  is,  how  many 
units  must  he  sell  to  make  this 
po.ssible?  Using  the  lormula  as  a 
guide  this  is  computed  as  follows; 


.\t  an  average  of  .S3.85  per  sale 
(.^•f.OO  less  reduction  in  markup  of 
.'>.1.'))  compensating  sales  volume 
woidd  be  $17,9tir),(j()8.  In  other 


X  = 


7,500  -p  2,000  _  9,500 


6  —  114 


9/2 


=  2,1 1 1  units 


5,000  -p  2,000  _  7,000 


■  'iri 


13/2 


=  1,077  units 


We  know  now  that  if  we  can  sell 
more  than  1,077  units  instead  of 
the  original  1,000  units  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  selling  cost  to  ,'>1.50  per 
unit  we  should  do  so;  otherwise, 
we  should  not. 

By  the  same  method,  we  can  also 
determine  how  many  units  in  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  lost  by  a  reduction  in 
selling  cost  jut  unit  without  affect¬ 
ing  present  total  profit. 

Required  Unit  Sales 

•So  far  we  have  been  talking  of 
alternatives,  varying  one  profit  fac¬ 
tor  and  holding  total  profit  and  the 
other  profit  factors  constant.  But 
we  can  do  more  with  this  formula. 
W'e  can  vary  total  profit  and  any 
or  all  factors  at  the  same  time  and 
determine  how  many  units  must  be 
sold  to  accomplish  it. 

The  formula  if  total  profit  and 
all  factors  were  varied  woidd  be; 


Let  us  again  take  our  original 


data  as; 

Number  of  units . *.  1,000 

-Sales  price  per  unit  .$20.00 

Sales  .$20,000 

Markup  @  $8.00  $8,000 

.Advertising  cost  (o'  $2.00  — $2,000 
Selling  cost  @  $1.00  — $1,000 

ITofit  . $5,000 


Now  let  us  assume  the  buyer 

jilans; 

1.  To  get  more  sales  by  reducing 
markup  from  $8.00  per  unit  to 
.$6.00  per  unit; 

2.  To  get  more  sales  by  increasing 
advertising  cost  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000; 

.3.  To  get  more  sales  by  initialing 
the  item  being  offered,  causing 
an  increase  in  selling  cost  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50; 

I.  .And  at  the  same  time  desires 
to  increase  his  profit  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500. 


If  we  can  estimate  an  increase 
in  unit  sales  from  1,000  units  to 
2,1 1 1  units  by  the  changes  (1) ,  (2) , 
and  (3)  as  planned,  then  we  will 
actomplish  the  $7, .500  profit 
planned  in  (4) . 

This  will  then  ItMik  as  follows; 


N'umlx’r  of  units  2,111 

-Sales  price  per  unit  $18.00 

.Sales  $37,998 

.Markiqi  @  .$6.00  .$12,666 

-Advertising  cost  — ^.$2,000 

-Selling  cost  @  .$ 1 .50  — $3, 1 66 

Profit"  $7,500 


.Although  we  have  used  items  in 
our  examples,  the  same  technitpie 
can  be  applied  to  lines,  depart¬ 
ments,  or  total  store.  When  con¬ 
sidering  changes  in  house  markup, 
changes  in  total  advertising  cost,  or 
variations  in  total  .selling  cost,  the 
compensating  volume  necessary  can 
be  similarly  computed. 


Let  us  take  the  following  data  as 
a  basis: 

Xundter  of  orders  5,000,000 

-Average  sale  $4.00 

Sales  $20,000,000 

Markup  $1.40  $7,000,000 

.Advertising  expense 
(a^  $.30  — $1,-500,000 

Selling  expense 

$.80  ^4,000,000 

Profit  .$  1.-500,000 

Now  assume  we  want  to  cut  our 
markup  to  $1.25  per  unit  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  onr  adver¬ 
tising  cost  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,300,000,  and  that  no  change  was 
to  be  made  in  our  selling  cost  per 
unit.  AVhat  unit  sales  volume 
would  be  required?  The  computa¬ 
tion  follows: 


words,  if  when  markup  per  unit 
was  reduced  from  $1.40  to  $1.25 
and  advertising  costs  were  reduced 
fiom  $1,500,000  to  $1,300,000,  we 
(ould  anticipate  getting  more  than 
4,666,667  units  or  $17,966,668  in 
sales,  then  we  will  have  increased 
profits  by  these  changes. 

Selling  Costs 

W'e  have  assumed  selling  costs 
per  unit  were  constant  as  volume 
fluctuated.  This  can  exist  only  if 
fixed  costs  are  removed  when  cal- 
(idating  selling  cost  per  unit. 
Otherwise  adjustments  in  selling 
costs  would  have  to  be  made  for 
fluctuating  volumes.  This  would 
confuse  the  calcidations. 

W  hat  has  preceded  is  a  toiil  for 
getting  the  facts.  It  docs  not  re¬ 
place  a  merchant’s  judgment.  By 
knowing  the  facts  better  judgments 
t  an  be  made.  Long  range  plans  to 
develop  a  line  or  introduce  a  new 
item  might  justify  a  less  desirable 
alternative  mathematically.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  profit  opportunities  aside 
from  mathematics  is  still  funda¬ 
mental.  .Sometimes  completeness 
of  lines  to  meet  conqietition  may 
be  necessary  in  spite  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  result.  AVe  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  use  “too  much 
judgment”  in  spite  of  the  facts. 

Our  tool  has  lieen  directed 
toward  maximizing  the  total 
amount  of  profit  rather  than  the 
profit  percentage.  Notice  we  em¬ 
phasize  markup  per  unit  rather 
than  percentage  of  markup.  .Sure 
we  want  to  get  maximum  p>ercent 
of  profit  but  we  don’t  want  to  do 
so  when  this  means  cutting  volume 
so  that  the  amount  of  profit  dimin¬ 
ishes.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  extend  this  reasoning  to  the 
point  where  the  percent  of  profit 
is  so  low  as  to  become  a  hazard  in 
the  event  our  estimates  do  not  ma¬ 
terialize. 


X  = 


.500.()()()  +  1,300,000  2,800,000 


1.40  _  .80 


.60 


4,666,667  units 


X 


Proposed  Total  Profit  }-  Proposed  I'otal  .Advertisimj  Tost 
Proposed  Markup  per  Unit  —  Proposed  Selling  Cost  per  Unit 
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By  John  Hahn 


SuccMsful  DO  Year! 

It  is  difficult,  as  we  start  this 
piece  in  this,  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  year,  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
extend  to  everybody  the  customary 
season’s  greetings.  However,  we 
share  svith  nH)st  other  jjeople  the 
feeling  that  a  happy  1945  is  about 
the  last  thing  we  .\mericans  can 
or  should  hmk  forward  to  under 
conditions  existing  as  this  is  writ¬ 
ten.  .\t  best,  the  year,  no  doubt, 
will  be  filled  with  disappointments 
and  deep  personal  sorrow. 

rhe  trifling  resolutions  we  were 
wont  to  make  in  other  years  are 
no  longer  of  any  im|)ortance  as  we 
enter  this  new  year,  highly  resolved 
to  do  as  best  we  can  that  which  is 
expected  of  us,  and  to  sacrifice 
cheerfully  whatever  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  this  cruel,  devastating 
war  to  a  successful  and  speedy  con¬ 
clusion.  In  substance  that,  we  feel, 
is  the  thought  of  the  .\merican 
peo|)le  as  the  new  year  unfolds. 

Expressing  this  sentiment  briefly, 
can’t  we  all  wish  each  other  a 
“Successful  no  Year”?  For  that’s 
what  1945  |)romises  to  be  for  all  of 
us;  greater  effort— more  1)0. 


especially  so  when  hurt.  His  trick  l  e.  .\n  all  out  effort  and  victory 
of  bounding  off  the  ropes  when  in  Europe  by  late  Fall,  at  the  latest, 
least  exjK'cted  to  knock  the  other  I  he  bottom  of  the  manpower  and 
fellow  silly  if  he  didn’t  watch  out,  supply  barrel  .so  far  as  civilian 
is  a  legend  in  ring  history.  goods  are  concerned  seems  to  be  in 

prospect.  Fewer  goods  for  stores 
and  fewer  people  to  do  the  job. 
Inventory  limitations,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  do  not  promise  to  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem,  therefore. 

Definition  of  a  Rotoilor 

“Retailing,”  says  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Domestic  Distribu- 
riiis  year  may  really  prove  to  be  lion  Department  of  the  Ohamber 
the  year  we  thought  1944  would  of  Commerce  of  the  United  .States, 


.\ctually,  what  happened  to  us 
ill  France  in  the  battle  of  the 
“bulge”  was  that,  in  our  great 
;inxiety  to  go  forward  (ptickly,  we 
got  offside  and  were  penalized  five 
yards.  But  we  still  have  the  ball, 
and  that’s  what  counts. 


.Some  of  us  who  have  felt  dis¬ 
appointment  over  the  sudden 
change  in  the  European  battlefield 
might  find  comfort  in  reviewing 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations  svithin  the  past 
year.  Really,  what  a  long  way  we 
have  come  in  our  victory  cam¬ 
paign!  The  few  st|uare  miles  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Germans,  just  as  1944 
was  passing  out,  represent  only  a 
brief  interlude  in  our  steady  march 
forward  to  victory. 


War  Plant  Flourishes  in  a  Department  Store 

The  M.  O’Neil  (Company  of  .\kron,  Ohio,  may  rightfully  be  proud 
of  its  all-out-for-war  record.  In  addition  to  the  contribution  that  other 
stores  are  making  in  the  way  of  selling  war  bonds  and  stamps,  the 
dissemination  of  home  front  information,  etc.,  the  .\kron  store  early 
in  1942  organized  a  war  factory  in  one  of  its  warehouses  and  has  since 
been  doing  a  splendid  job  of  production  for  war  under  the  name 
Monco.  coined  from  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of  the  store. 

Products  have  found  their  way  to  every  battle  front.  Many  of  the 
war  plant’s  1 ,000  employees  were  converted  from  retail  store  employees. 
More  than  250  varied  military  products  are  produced.  Monco’s 
largest  and  most  typical  contribution  to  the  war  effort  has  been  the 
production  of  corrugated  cardboard  forms  used  in  the  building  of 
self-sealing  fuel  tanks.  Other  types  of  war  work  include  building  air¬ 
craft  surfaces  and  the  sewing  of  covers  of  heavy  duck  for  pneumatic 
life  rafts.  From  12  borrowed  machines  the  plant  now  has  99  of  the 
most  modern  machines  for  heavy  industrial  work. 

1..  H.  Cries,  president  of  the  store,  also  directs  the  war  plant.  Other 
store  executives  also  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  war  plant. 


Old  time  fight  fans,  no  doubt, 
rcmcmlier  l,each  Gross.  .\s  we  re¬ 
member  it,  his  pugilistic  star  was 
descending  when  Benny  Leonard 
was  coming  up.  .-\n  excellent  boxer. 
Cross’s  ring  success,  and  it  was  con¬ 
siderable,  came  largely  as  a  result 
of  his  crafty,  cunning  ring  tactics. 
He  was  always  dangerous  and 
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to  guide  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  who  contemplate 
going  into  business  after  the  war, 
“is  a  complicated  business.  I'here 
must  be' in  you  a  little  of  the  artist, 
the  salesman,  the  bookkeeper,  the 

diplomat,  the  mechanic,  the  clair¬ 

voyant— the  horse  trader.”  Most  re¬ 
tailers,  no  doubt,  will  go  along 
with  the  Chamljer  right  up  to  the 
last  qualification  —  there,  they 
should  “balk”.  “Horse  trading”  in 
retailing  went  out,  when  “awt'at 
emptor”  lost  its  meaning. 

Nevertheless,  the  bmiklet  by 
successive  stages  takes  the  prospec¬ 
tive  retailer  through  the  priKesses 
of  starting  up  in  business,  discuss¬ 
ing  briefly  such  subjects  as  apti¬ 
tude,  capital,  knowledge,  location, 
the  store  builciing,  stink  and  fix¬ 
tures,  store  records,  management 
and  business  ethics. 

Reduction  to  Absurdity 

Finally  we  are  at  last  witnessing 
the  irresistible  force  meeting  the 
immovable  object.  Price  mainte¬ 
nance  legislation  and  OP.\  regula¬ 
tions  are  in  a  head-on  collision,  as 
was  predicted  motiths  ago  they 
eventually  would  be.  What  is  the 
retailer  to  do  when  he  finds  oti  cer¬ 
tain  articles  that  the  price  main¬ 
tained  legally  by  the  manufacturer 
is  in  violation  of  ()P.\  regulations? 
“He’s  out  of  luck,”  one  ()P.\  official 
was  quoted  as  saying.  That  means, 
of  course,  he  cannot  sell  the  article, 
though  his  competitor  may  be  able 
to  under  his  pricing  formitla. 

Thought  of  tho  Month 

“We  should  lift  our  sights  to  new 
sales  opportunities,  to  wider  fields, 
to  new  income  groups,  to  new 
(I edit  usages,  to  world  markets,  and 
j)ay  whatever  distributioti  cost  is 
tieccssary  to  secure  profitable  new 
volume.  But  once  profitable  vol¬ 
ume  is  secured,  we  should  move 
Heaveti  and  earth  to  reduce  costs 
while  retaining  and  increasing 
past  volume  and  profit  securements. 

“In  short,  no  distribution  costs 
are  too  high  if  they  secure  added 
volume  with  ethical  profit,  and  no 
distribution  costs  are  low  enough 
if  there  is  the  slightest  waste  in  the 
process.”  —  .\ri  Ht  r  A.  Hood,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Dealer  Relations,  folins- 
.Manville  Corporation,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  The  .American  Marketing 
.Association ,  C hicago. 


Gimbel’s  Service  for  Brides 


(■iiiihers,  Philadelphia,  offers  a  complete  Bridal  Service.  It  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  pride  of  the  consultant  in  charge,  Eleanor  Bradley,  that  the 
store  can  outfit  a  bride  with  wedding  costume  and  trousseau  in  four 
hours.  However,  the  Service  has  many  features  designed  to  guide  the 
customer  in  every  phase  of  more  leisurely  wedding  plans.  Every  detail 
of  the  wedding  itself,  of  correct  invitations,  announcements,  flowers, 
prinedure,  of  wardrobe  planning  and  home  furnishing  is  covered  by 
the  adviscjry  service,  which  is  offered  without  extra  charge.  Brides 
can  register  their  gift  preferences  here  for  the  convenience  of  their 
friends.  The  pleasantly  decorated  reception  room  where  Miss  Bradley 
interviews  customers  is  lined  with  glass-dcKjred  closets  where  supple¬ 
mentary  displays  of  merchandise  serve  to  illustrate  any  point  in  ques¬ 
tion.  fhe  Service  occupies  space  in  the  new  Bride's  Shop,  where  a 
recent  feature  was  the  showing  of  mmlern  bridal  gowns  of  period 
inspiration.  The  photograph  above  shows  the  reception  lover;  below, 
the  considtant's  office,  and  a  closet-ful  of  merchandise. 
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What  the  Customers  Think 
of  Wartime  Advertising 


Survey  shows  that  educational 
copy  ranks  first  in  customer 
appreciation;  reatlers  dislike 
ads  urging  early  lifting  of  gov- 
enrment’s  wartime  controls. 

The  current  attitude  of  con¬ 
sumers  toward  the  various 
themes  appearing  in  today’s 
atlvertising  copy  is  revealed  by  a 
study  of  such  public  reactions  by  the 
Committee  on  Consumer  Relations 
in  Advertising.  Few  advertising 
men  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
advertising  describing  ways  and 
means  of  conserving  equipment, 
clothes,  etc.,  was  given  preference, 
according  to  a  release  issued  by  the 
committee.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  817  questionnaires  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  later  found  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  larger  mailing, 
show  that  95  |x'r  cent  approved 
that  type  of  advertising.  Ne.\t  came 
advertising  that  explains  rationing 
or  other  government  regulations, 
receiving  90  {x?r  cent  approval;  with 
advertising  that  tells  how  to  plan 
nutritious  meals  and  “stretch”  ra¬ 
tioned  or  scarce  ffKKls  running  a 
close  third  with  89  {xr  cent  approv¬ 
al.  .Advertising  by  individual  firms 
that  (1)  promotes  the  war  effort 
by  encouraging  purchases  of  war 
lK)nds,  salvage  of  scarce  materials, 
etc.;  (2)  that  promises  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  puKlucts  at  lower  cost; 
(3)  that  features  peace,  freedom 
and  security  in  the  postwar  world; 
and  (4)  that  informs  one  of  the 
availability  of  booklets  giving  prod¬ 
uct  or  other  information  which 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
advertiser,  received  respectively  83 
{XT  cent,  77  |xr  cent,  74  fxr  cent 
and  71  fxr  cent  approval.  The 
other  seven  copy  themes  received, 
in  each  case,  less  than  70  per  cent 
approval. 

The  theme  which  received  great¬ 
est  disapproval  was  that  which 
urged  the  immediate  postwar  relax- 
of  federal  controls  over  materi¬ 
als  and  prices,  58  per  cent  of  the 
replies  indicating  dislike  for  this 
.type  of  advertisement.  .Advertising 


tiiat  features  products  and  {product 
changes  that  are  so  different  from 
prewar  models  that  they  probably 
will  not  be  {produced  for  several 
years  after  the  w'ar  received  more 
negative  than  p)sitive  votes  as  also 
did  advertising  that  promises  pros- 
{xrity  and  jobs  in  the  {jostwar 
|XTi<xl. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  lx  con¬ 
cluded.  says  the  Committee  on 
Consumer  Relations  in  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  that  concrete  and  informative 
advertising  is  favored  while  that 
which  is  vague  or  deals  in  general¬ 
ities  is  disapproved.  .Also  there  is 
evidence  which  indicates  that  ad¬ 
vertising  which  appears  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  sincere  attempt  to  aid  in 
the  war  effort  is  ap|}roved  but  if 
insincerity  or  self  interest  is  the 
least  apparent,  such  advertising 
meets  with  disapproval. 

Age  Groupings 

There  seems  to  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  attitudes  of  those  under 
and  those  over  45  years  of  age  with 
respect  to  the  14  advertising  themes 
in  question,  the  report  continues. 
However,  although  l)oth  groups 
ilisap|jrove  of  advertising  that  fea¬ 
tures  {product  changes  so  extreme 
that  the  commodities  {jrobably  will 
not  be  produced  for  several  years, 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  younger 
than  of  the  older  groiq)  registered 
a|}proval  of  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer  in 
the  older  groiqj  objected  to  adver¬ 
tising  that  urged  the  immediate 
jjostwar  relaxing  of  federal  controls 
over  materials  and  {jrices.  .Adver¬ 
tising  that  stressed  the  conce|}t  of 
free  enterprise  was  also  a{j{}roved 
by  a  greater  percentage  of  those 
over  45  than  those  under  this  age. 

Income  Groupings 

.A  breakdown  on  the  basis  of 
inconx'  reveals  both  some  instances 
of  striking  similarity  and  a  few  cases 
of  interesting  variation.  Percentage 
differences  among  the  three  grou{i- 
ings  is  insignificant  in  the  case  of 
a{}provals  of  advertising  that  tells 
how  to  conserve  equipment,  clothes, 
etc.,  advertising  that  explains  ra¬ 


tioning  and  other  government  regu¬ 
lations,  and  advertising  that  promi¬ 
ses  wider  distribution  at  lower  cost. 
Advertising  that  tells  how  much 
tlie  com|>any  is  doing  for  the  war 
effort  meets  with  al)out  the  same 
lelatively  higher  {xrcentage.of  dis- 
ajjjjroval  from  all  these  groiqjs.  .Ad- 
\ertising  tliat  [iromises  prosperity 
and  jobs  in  the  postwar  period,  al¬ 
though  receiving  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  disa|)|}roval  than  approval 
among  the  high  and  medium  in¬ 
come  groiqjs,  was  generally  ap- 
{jroved  by  the  low  income  group. 
Consumers  in  the  low  income  group 
also  a{j|}roved  in  a{}preciably  great¬ 
er  numbers  than  did  those  in  the 
medium  and  high  groups,  adver¬ 
tising  that  ex|jlains  w'hat  we  are 
fighting  for,  and  advertising  that 
features  security  and  freedom  in 
the  jjostwar  world.  .Advertising 
which  attenqjts  to  encourage  pur¬ 
chase  of  war  l)onds,  etc.,  although 
ajjprcived  l)y  all  three  income 
grou{js.  seems  to  be  most  appreci¬ 
ated  in  the  lower  grou{}. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  in¬ 
come  groiq}  a{}{}roves  in  greater 
|}er(entage,  the  advertising  that 
kee|}s  the  |}roduct  or  firm  name  be¬ 
fore  the  |}ul)lic  althoitgh  the  firm 
has  nothing  to  sell.  .Advertising 
that  stresses  the  conce|}t  of  free  en- 
ter{>rise  in  {)Iace  of  centralized  gov¬ 
ern  metit  control  over  {}roditction 
also  meets  with  greater  a{}|}roval  in 
the  high  incotne  group.  .Although 
all  three  groups  disa|}|}r(}ve  of  ad- 
vertisitig  that  urges  the  immediate 
relaxing  of  federal  controls  over 
materials  and  prices,  the  middle 
income  grou|)  has  registered  the 
greatest  disaj}proval  of  this  theme, 
and  the  high  income  group  the 
least.  The  medium  and  high  in¬ 
come  groups  a{}{)rove  in  a|}preci- 
ably  highei  {)ercentages  than  does 
the  low  iticome  grou|},  advertising 
that  informs  otie  of  the  availability 
of  booklets  which  give  product  or 
other  informatioti  and  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

*  «  « 

.A  s|}etial  analysis  was  made  of 
res}}onses  by  teachers,  in  view  of 
the  educational  influence  they  ex¬ 
ert.  One  significant  {}oint  was 
that  they  aj}|}r(}ved  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  non-teachers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  promises  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  |}roducts  at  lower  cost. 
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Get  ready  in  January  for  this  great 
February  Promotion 


SHORTAGES  on  all  sides  make  it  pating  in  National  Sew  and  Save 
imperative  to  plan  early.  Now  is  Week  used  window  displays  fea- 
the  time  to  plan  window  and  turing  fabrics,  patterns  and  no¬ 
counter  displays  ...  to  coordi-  tions;  58%  used  newspaper  ad- 
nate  store-wide  effort  in  making  vertisingtotalling  1,647,128  lines 
this  your  Number  1  Promotion,  of  space;  40%  was  the  average 

increase  in  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  over  the  previous  year  . . . 
and  almost  every  department 
benefited  from  increased  traffic. 

WE  NEED  TO  KNOW  NOW  what  you 
will  require  in  free,  colorful  dis¬ 
play  material,  including  sug- 
JOIN  the  success  parade.  Last  gested  window  displays.  Write 
year,  91%  of  all  stores  partici-  today! 


CONDITIONS  are  favorable  for 
your  unprecedented  success.Teen 
ages  and  all  ages  are  eager  to 
sew  .  .  .  for  smartness,  individu¬ 
ality,  and  better  quality  for  less 
money. 


BOND  PRIZES!  Window  Display  Contest 
during  National  Sew  and  Save  We^ 


Generous  Bond  Awords  Will  be  made  to  the  display  men  or  girls  installing 
the  best  "Sew  and  Save’’  windows  featuring  jointly  fabrics,  patterns  and 
notions,  selling  the  theme  of  the  project. 

Priies  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Larger  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100 
Bond;  2nd  prize,  $50  Bond;  three  3rd  prizes,  $25  Bond  each.  (2)  Smaller 
Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100  Bond;  2nd  prize,  $50  Bond;  three  third 
prizes,  $25  Bond  each. 

In  addition,  $2.50  each  Will  be  paid  for  each  5x7  (or  larger)  photograph 
of  different  displays  submitted.  None  smaller  will  be  entered  in  contest. 
Write  for  Contest  details. 

National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  Inc. 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Stores  Prepare  to  Meet  Increasing 
Tightness  in  Hosiery  Supplies 


SOME  stores  in  the  New  York 
area  are  capitalizing  on  this 
w'inter’s  inclement  weather  to 
further  the  sales  of  stocking  ward¬ 
robes  to  many  women  who  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  scarce  51  gauge  hosiery. 
They  explain  to  these  customers 
that  a  heavier  gauge  will  with¬ 
stand  the  rub  of  galoshes,  shoe 
rubbing  when  stockings  are  wet 
(and  therefore  more  subject  to 
abrasion)  and  washing  to  remove 
mud  spots.  I'he  effort  is  believed 
to  have  done  much  to  make  women 
realize  that  heavier  stockings  have 
a  definite  place  in  an  economical 
stocking  budget. 

This  sort  of  selling  helps  balance 
retail  sUKks  and  more  evenly 
spreads  to  the  public  the  fine  stocks 
on  hand.  .\nd  if  women  will  get 
accustometf  to  wearing  heavier 
stockings  for  bad  weather  now, 
they  may  accept  them  for  spring 
bad  weather  as  well.  With  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  greater  scarcity  of  51 
gauge  for  the  future,  it  would  seem 
that  buyers  who  follow  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  are  building  wise¬ 
ly  for  the  future. 

*  *  * 

“Full  wartime  conditions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  surround  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  at  least  until  summer,”  says 
a  statement  by  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 
They  predict  that  yarns  will  be 
tighter,  manpower  short  and  re¬ 


PROMO 1  lON.AL  themes  for 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  February 
17  to  24,  are  suggested  and  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  as  follows: 

1.  Encourage  customers  now,  at 
the  tag-end  of  winter,  to  get  started 
on  their  Easter  costumes  and  spring 
wardrobes  in  general. 

2.  I'hat  length  of  fabric  that 
practically  every  woman  has  tucked 
away  to  be  made  up  “some  day” 
should  be  used  now.  Fhis  is  a 
patriotic  appeal,  tying  in  with  the 
need  for  saving  materials  and  les¬ 
sening  demand  on  manpower. 
Urge  every  woman  to  put  into  use 
the  fabric  she  has  on  hand.  What’s 
not  being  used  is  being  hoarded. 


laxation  of  controls  and  regula¬ 
tions  delayed. 

Fhe  statement  points  out  that 
cotton  yarns  are  likely  to  continue 
tight  through  the  first  half  ol  1945; 
that  the  wool  situation  is  tight 
because  of  military  demands, 
though  the  full  spinning  capacity 
is  at  work.  .As  for  rayon  yarns,  the 
.\sso(  iation  says,  military  demands 
have  itureaseil  and  the  ptnindage 
availaltle  lor  civilian  use  will  be 
perceptibly  less  than  during  1914. 
Exjjorts  on  l.end-Lease  will  be 
larger  during  the  coming  months 
and  thev  point  out  that  “reserved” 
or  “free”  ravon  varns  of  necessity 
will  be  dec  leased  during  the  months 
ahead. 

The  manpower  situation,  they 
foresee,  will  continue  to  lie  one  of 
scarcity  as  long  as  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  high  level  of  activity. 
Fhe  government  is  taking  every 
possible  step  to  check  anv  drift  of 
workers  Irom  war  production  plants 
to  plants  engaged  on  civilian  prod¬ 
ucts. 

File  .National  .Association  ol 
Hosierv  .Manufacturers  does  not 
see  any  possibility  of  the  return 
of  nylon  in  the  near  future.  .New 
u.ses  of  nylon,  particularly  for  mos- 
cjuito  netting  because  it  is  the  one 
fibre  which  is  resistant  to  mildew, 
preclude  its  return  soon  to  civiliati 
use  in  hosierv. 

— Pk.ari.  Bkrry 


.4.  Outdated  clothing  can  be  re¬ 
made,  and  like  unused  fabric,  can 
lie  put  to  work  for  victory. 

4.  Make  it  easy  for  the  customer 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  by 
featuring  patterns,  notions,  trim¬ 
mings.  sewing  aids,  and  sewing  ad¬ 
vice  and  instruction  in  all  its 
stages. 

5.  Break  clown  the  promotional 
appeal  into  customer  classes.  Fherc 
is  the  young  married  woman  who  is 
having  a  hard  time  keeping  young 
children  in  clothes  on  a  service¬ 
man’s  pay;  the  older  woman,  ac¬ 
customed  to  good  ready-made 
clothes,  who  cannot  afford  them 
due  to  quality  deterioration  in  her 
accustomed  price  range;  the  woman 


.Main  poster  in  the  three-piece  set  of 
display  material  available  from  the 
National  Neecllecraft  Bureau. 


who  is  just  learning  the  high  price 
of  being  helpless  when  it  comes  to 
making  alterations. 

(i.  For  customers  who  really  need 
new  labrics,  promote  brand  names. 
\\5)mcn  are  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  know  that  what  they  are  getting 
will  give  them  good  service. 

7.  Back  the  Red  Cross  Drive  for 
‘.'arments  for  relief  distribution. 
Fhis  is  carried  on  independently 
of  the  regular  Red  Cross  workroom 
projects.  By  giving  women  the  nec¬ 
essary  information,  stores  cati  help 
the  Red  Cross  to  do  its  tremendous 
job  in  world-wide  rehabilitation. 


Themes  for  Sew  and  Save  Week 
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The  i04fi  Corset  Market: 

THK  (mtl<K)k  ior  1945  lor  the  corset  trade  is  grim  unless  Gov¬ 
ernment  relief  is  given  it.  riiis  is  the  point  of  view  generally 
expressed  by  mannfactnrers  witli  witom  we  liave  talked.  It  is 
elaborated  in  a  joint  statement  (-1  the  C’orset  and  Brassiere  .Vssociation  of 
America  and  the  .Associated  C-orset  and  Brassiere  Mantifactnrers  which  is 
included  in  this  issue. 

Retailers  are  very  concerned  about  the  situation,  |)articnlarly  for  Kaster 
and  .Slimmer  sttx  ks.  I'hey  are  looking  to  mannfactnrers  to  get  some  relief, 
if  it  is  possible,  from  the  meetings  scheduled  for  late  Jannarv  with  WPB. 

Mannfacttirers  are  tning  for  the  utmost  Ilexibility  in  their  order-taking 
and  advising  biivers  to  cover  themselves  for  the  next  six  to  nine  months, 
riiey  urge  buyers  for  their  own  sakes  to  place  and  accept  orders  on  the 
most  open  jxissible  basis  consistent  with  store  practice.  Rigid  specifications 
as  to  materials  and  delivery  dates  may  be  impossible  to  meet,  and  the  mami- 
factnreis  believe  that  the  more  leeway  they  have  the  more  satisfactory 
men  handise  thev  will  be  able  to  ship. 

Buyers,  facing  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  deteriorating  supply 
situation,  are  little  inclined  to  argtie  this  jxiint;  feel  that  they  have  some 
protection  in  an  industry  where  brand  tpiality  is  a  jealously  guarded  asset. 
While  the  mannfactnrers  of  branded  lines  do  not  claim  to  be  making  their 
nsnal  standard  of  merchandise,  thev  do  maintain  thev  are  pnxlncing  the 
best  merchatidise  thev  can  of  the  materials  available.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  thev  are  putting  the  brand  tiaine  on  the  merchandise,  and  if  there 
is  a  comeback,  the  faith  can  be  put  upon  the  brand  rather  than  the  store. 
In  the  case  of  a  given  branded  garment  no  store  has  an  advantage  over 
another  .as  far  as  the  merchandise  itself  is  concerned.  The  tpiality  of  fitting 
and  service,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter. 

(ienerally,  mannfactiirers  seem  to  believe  thev  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
“comfortably”  for  January  and  February,  btit  that  a  real  stringency  in 
supply  will  begin  to  manifest  itself  in  March.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of 
a  maniifactnrer  who  is  planning  to  take  spring  orders  on  garments  with 
wider  elastic  panels,  but  there  seems  little  assurance  thev  will  be  able  to 
fill  the  orders  as  promised. 

Fhere  ha\e  been  rumors  that  some  maniifacturers  are  asking,  contrary 
to  OP.V  regulations,  for  orders  on  more  or  less  unwanted  merchandise  if 
a  relatisely  few  prized  numbers  are  to  be  included  in  shipments.  Tracing 
the  rumors,  we  could  not  find  one  leading  manufacturer  inxolved  in  any 
such  practice.  .And  the  top  buyers  we  know  tell  us  they  would  never  be 
unwise  enough  to  get  involved  in  any  such  plan,  which  could  only  result 
in  loading  shelves  with  duds  and  jeopardizing  the  store’s  reputation  and 
the  biiver’s  job.— P.  B. 
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Present  Opportunities  for  Departmental 
Corset  Promotions 

.  .  .  Tie-in  with  better  posture  programs  and  expert  service 
in  conserving  garments  now  in  use  are  most  promising  fields 


CLlRREN'r  |>n)l)lfms  ot  jMo- 
(luclion  and  distribution  in 
tlic  corset  industry  arc  much 
t(M)  |>rcssin^  to  allow  ol  any  serious 
concentration  on  postwar  planning. 
Manidacturers  and  retailers  alike 
have  little  time  for  speculation 
aljout  the  future,  .\lthough  they 
are  interested  in  department  mod- 
erni/ation,  in  the  reduction  ot  sell¬ 
ing  costs,  lictter  ((M)rdination  ot 
promotions,  reduction  of  returns, 
the  tise  of  radio  and  television,  the 
|K)ssihilitics  of  (ollective  htiving, 
thev  are  mainly— and  understand¬ 
ably-preoccupied  with  day-to-day 
difficulties. 

Posture  Promotion 

One  promotion  possibilitv  dtx-s 
l)ring  real  response  Irom  them,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  Ik*  put  into  effect  now 
as  well  as  tomorrow.  That  is  the 
edtication  ot  ctistomers  in  gtKKl 
posttire.  For  some  time  we  have 
talked  with  the  trade  about  using 
some  of  the  methods  popularized 
by  the  so-called  “glamour  schools” 
to  promote  figure  consciousness 
among  corset  department  custom¬ 
ers.  It  is  agreed  that,  space  per¬ 
mitting,  lectures  and  instruction  on 
figtire  control  could  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  service  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  one  department  from  an¬ 
other,  Corset  department  success 
depends  a  gtxxl  deal  tipon  sttch  ex¬ 
tra  service,  since  on  the  wdiole  stores 
of  like  standing  offer  about  the 
same  garments  at  about  the  same 
prices. 

Retail  comment: 

“If  only  women  knew  how  to 
stand  and  sit.  we’d  have  much  less 
difficulty  in  fitting  them!” 

“If  women  knew  how  to  hold 


By  Pf.arl  Bkrrv 

ihemsehes  they  be  much  more 
(ondoriable  in  the  garments  that 
are  available.” 

“Customers  who  have  been  active 
in  sports  aie  tistially  easier  to  lit 
Itecause  the\  base  learned  muscu¬ 
lar  (ontrol.” 

“II  onh  some  of  my  customers 
who  sit  o\er  a  desk  or  typewriter 
woidd  exercise  to  straighten  shoul¬ 
ders  and  give  the  bust  a  chance,  as 
well  as  the  tunmn.  we  could  do 
intich  more  to  make  the  figure 
(onform. ' 

“If  mothers  and  housewives 
would  wear  gtMKl  controlling  gar¬ 
ments  and  not  lean  on  them  ex- 
( Itisively  for  everything  they  expect 
in  figtire  molding,  they’d  be  less 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
they’d  have  better  figures.” 

Comment  from  manufacturers’ 
designers: 

“Foday’s  garments  would  be 
adetpiate  if  women  had  had  train¬ 
ing  in  the  past  in  figure  control.” 

“Stipport  is  necessarv  for  some 
ligtires.  In  most  cases  it  would  not 
be  so  vital  to  have  rigid  stipport  if 
mtiscles  hatl  been  kept  tightened.” 

There  is  untjuestionably  a  case 
for  starting  jsosture  promotion  in 
the  torset  field,  and  this  is  one  jtost- 
w’ar  movement  that  could  very  well 
begin  now.  .Aside  from  the  practi- 
(al  benefit  it  offers  to  ctistomers,  it 
is  a  giMKl  way  of  keeping  interest 
in  the  dejjartment  alive  and  cordial 
in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

.S.  H.  (!amp  has  iKen  doing  a 
s|jlendid  job  in  the  promotion  of 
.Annual  Posttire  Week.  .Any  other 
promotion  for  jjosture  should  Ik 
thetked  thoroughly  before  it  is  put 
on.  .A  tie-in  with  a  locallv  recog¬ 


nized  organization  could  assure 
proper  adt  ice  to  customers. 

Repair  Service 

File  repair  of  corsets  to  keep 
them  in  use  grows  more  important 
1‘ach  day  as  the  priKfuctio.n  situation 
in  the  industry  grows  worse.  Stores 
lannot  overemphasize  to  customers 
the  need  of  taking  gcKKl  care  ot 
what  they  have.  iKcause  it  will  be 
iiureasingly  tlifficult,  for  a  while 
at  least,  to  replace  it.  Fhe  repair¬ 
ing  suggestions  which  follow  were 
retenih  isstied  by  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers.  I  liey  are  factory-proven,  but 
also  take  into  (otisideration  the  fa¬ 
cilities  available  in  a  store. 

.Ai.tfration  Hflps 

.\  single  etlge  razor  blade  for 
ripping. 

A  pair  of  ripping  scissors. 

Fhread.  fifty  or  sixty.  “C”  silk 
or  "C.  ;V’  mercerized  for  zigzag. 

.A  zigzag  sew'ing  machine  with 
throw  for  single  needle  stitching. 

.A  narrow  and  wide  f(M)t  tor  zigzag 
machine. 

Stitches  to  follow  directly  in  the 
original  needle  holes. 

Press  as  you  rip.  for  it  gives  a 
clean  operation. 

I'o  actpiire  the  knack  of  ripping 
easily  pull  at  the  kx)p  of  the  stitch 
with  a  (|uick  gesture. 

Bonfs 

1.  In  (hanging  bones,  we  recom¬ 
mend  breaking  stitches  just 
abtjve  and  IkIow  lx)ttom  of 
bones  to  Ik  removed.  Insert 
new'  Ixme,  and  stitch  dow'n. 
.Always  floss  or  reinforce  Ixtt- 
tom  of  bones  with  hand-sewing. 
This  prevents  sliding  of  the 
bones.  (Can’t  on  page  40) 
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TELEVISION 

Postwar  development  oi  television  inav  otter  an  interesting 
<»ppoi  tiinity  for  corset  advertising.  While  the  straight  display 
ol  foundation  garments  themselves  would  probably  not  be 
permitted  over  television  facilities,  it  would  be  a  pointed 
education  for  the  customer  to  see  how  a  stiit  or  dress  fits 
properly  when  worn  over  the  right  foundation  hut  looks  ill- 
litting  and  dowdy  when  the  ligure  is  not  correctly  corseted. 

i'he  intra-store  use  of  television,  with  which  some  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  already  experimenting,  may  finally  give  the 
(orset  department  its  long-sought  opportunity  to  capitalize 
ftdiy  on  coordination  with  ready-to-wear  departments.  The 
day  may  come  when  the  customer  can  see  simultaneouslv  the 
newest  silhouette  in  ready-to-wear  and  the  new  foundation 
which  will  create  the  figure  it  requires. 


Hosk  Supporters 

1.  To  shorten  hose  supporters,  re¬ 
lease  one  webbing  when  garter 
is  double  .  .  .  cut  away  excess 
and  stitch  back  in  original 
needleholes. 

2.  Lack  of  time  and  help  make  it 
necessary  for  many  to  push  hose 
siipporter  up  out  ol  the  way  and 
zigzag  across  double  fold  of 
webBing.  This  acts  as  a  pad 
for  the  hose  supporter. 

3.  If  hose  supjjorter  is  single  web¬ 
bing,  do  not  cut  away  the  ex¬ 
cess  .  .  .  merely  fold  excess  up 
on  webbing  and  zigzag  firmly. 

•1.  I'o  lengthen  hose  supporters, 
release  one  webbing  when  gart¬ 
er  is  double  .  .  .  bring  released 
webbing  up  as  far  as  desired  on 
single  webbing  and  zigzag 
firmly.  Your  garter  is  now 
single. 

5.  If  you  desire  added  length  on 
single  webbing,  add  a  tape  or 
firm  material  to  the  single  web¬ 
bing  at  either  top  or  bottom  and 
zigzag  firmly. 

6.  Indicate  length  of  hose  support¬ 
ers  while  garment  is  on  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Patches 

1.  Be  generous  in  patching  .  .  . 
cover  more  than  the  worn  area. 
The  patch  must  withstand  the 
pressure  which  caused  cloth  or 
rubber  to  break  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  p>oint.  Pin  or  baste  lightly 
.  .  .  make  sure  patch  lies  flat 
and  neat.  Allow  one  half  inch 
for  turn-in. 


2.  Many  times,  it  is  better  to  re- 
int)ve  the  entire  section  and  re¬ 
place  with  entirely  new  ma¬ 
terial. 

Shortening  Skirts 

1.  Remove  all  bottom  facings,  gus¬ 
sets,  and  hose  supporters.  Save. 
Remove  all  ravel ings.  Press. 

2.  Indicate  through  careful  meas¬ 
uring  the  width  to  be  cut  away. 

3.  Replace  your  gussets,  see  that 
inserts  are  cut  away  a  little  for 
you  w'ant  to  replace  the  entire 
gusset  ...  it  must  lie  flat  and 
fit  perfectly  .  .  .  replace  hose 
supporters  and  facings. 

4.  If  after  shortening,  the  back  sec¬ 


tion  looks  full;  rip  the  back 
seam  up  a  lew  inches,  cut  away 
the  excess  and  reseam.  If  pressed 
lor  time,  take  a  small  dart. 

(URDl.E  AI.TERATIONS 

1.  If  girdle  is  uk)  full,  the  itleal 
wav  is  to  open  seam  for 'Several 
iiuhes  nearest  the  section  show¬ 
ing  fullness  .  .  .  cut  away  the 
excess  .  .  .  starting  at  waistline 
clown  to  nothing  .  .  .  clear  of 
racelings,  press  and  reseam. 

2.  Again  lack  of  time  and  help 
forces  many  repairers  to  take  a 
dart  on  the  side  back  cloth 
section  where  it  shows  the  least. 
'I'ailor  finish  the  edge  of  dart  bv 
stitching  or  hand-sewing. 

In  smalling  the  waistline  of 
Sta-up-tops,  confine  your  efforts 
to  the  cloth  section  nearest  to 
the  Sta-up-top.  Open  seam,  cut 
away  excess  (as  in  1  of  Girdles) 
and  reseam.  If  lack  of  help 
forces  you  to  lake  a  dart  do  it 
on  the  cloth  section  only. 

Stretc-.hable  Fabrics 

Alterations  on  stretchable  fab¬ 
rics  are  similar  to  cloth  except 
all  stitching  must  be  zigzag  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  important  to  test 
zigzag  stitch  and  see  that  it 
doesn’t  break  when  fabric  is 
stretched  or  pulled  in  wearing. 
If  zigzag  stitch  breaks  it  is  not 
deep  enough.  Test  stitch  on  a 
swatch  before  using. 


RETURNS 

While  returns  have  decreased  during  this  period  of  war¬ 
time  scarcities,  buyers  foresee  the  day  when  return  percent¬ 
ages  may  creep  up  again.  No  buyer  we  know  would  hesitate 
to  remedy  a  defect  in  a  garment  or  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  a  fitter,  but  there  have  been  in  the  past  many  unjustifiable 
returns,  particularly  on  the  part  of  charge  customers. 

Now,  it  is  believed,  we  could  put  through  a  universal 
sanitary  rule  on  the  return  of  foundation  garments,  similar 
to  that  in  many  states  covering  hair  brushes. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  garment  properly  fitted  will  be 
returned.  But  ask  any  fitter  or  buyer  about  that!  \  gar¬ 
ment  may  be  tried  on,  sat  in,  bent  in  and  stretched  in— yet 
back  it  may  come,  often  after  it  has  been  worn  several  times, 
with  the  excuse  that  “it  doesn’t  fit.” 

Returns  will  always  be  tvith  us.  Modern  retailing  is  built 
on  the  idea  that  the  customer  is  always  right.  But  the  retail 
world  would  certainly  welcome  a  postwar  plan  which  would 
suggest  some  way  of  reducing  unjustifiable  corset  returns. 
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MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  COMPANY,  me.,  new  york,  Chicago,  los  angeles 


gives  you 


Good  news  for  our  buyers  and  good  news  for  chose  women,  too, 
who  for  some  time  have  been  asking  Maiden  Form’s  dealers  for 
long-line  versions  of  the  popular  "Allo-Ette”  brassiere  design. 

Two  long-line  "Allo-Ette”  numbers  will  be  produced  for  Spring 
delivery.  One  has  a  6-inch  diaphragm  band,  the  other  has  a  4-inch 
band.  These  will  round  put  the  "Allo-Ette”  series  to  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  bandeaux,  2-,  4-,  and  6-inch  banded  numbers. 

Come  in  and  see  these  new  samples  in  our  showrooms  when  you 
are  in  the  market  in  mid-January  —  and  plan  to  review  the  entire 
line  at  the  same  time. 
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Corset  Industry  and  Corset  Retailers  Face 
Most  Serious  Difficulties  in  1945 


.  .  .  Every  conceivable  rumor  has  been  going 
the  rounds  about  the  immediate  future,  from 
predictions  that  factories  will  shut  down  to 
rosy  promises  that  an  easing  of  the  rubber 
situation  will  mean  new  girdles  for  everyone 
in  a  hurry.  Here  are  some  sober  fects. 


A  Joint  Statf.ment  by 

The  Corset  and  Rrassiere  Association  of  America  and 
The  Associated  Cx)rset  and  Brassiere  Manukactcrers 


S  the  pitlurc  of  1945  for  the  allotiiieiils  of  merchandise  for 
rA  corset  and  brassiere  manu-  1945,  claim  that  they  have  need  for 
facturers  and  retailers  begins  three  or  four  times  the  quantities 
a  develop,  the  main  outlines  are  of  stocks  they  have  been  allowed 
amiliar,  following  the  general  to  order,  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
rends  of  the  past  two  years.  Per-  customers  happy,  or  even  if  they 
laps  the  most  cheerful  note  is  that  are  to  keep  their  customers.  Recent 
•y  this  time  we  have  Iwcome  so  ac-  talk  in  the  trade  to  the  effect  that 
ustomed  to  dealing  with  unex-  manufacturers  will  soon  receive 
lected  difficulties  that  we  can  rely  substantially  increased  supplies  of 
iiore  strongly  than  in  the  past  on  some  materials  has  added  to  the 
)ur  ingenuity  and  Ilexibilitv  in  difficulties  of  manufacturers,  who 
oping  with  whatever  new  problem  are  trying  to  maintain  (piotas  fair 
his  year  will  bring.  to  all  customers,  by  raising  false 

hopes  among  retailers  as  to  the 
Sober  Planning  Required  amounts  of  stocks  which  will  be 
Some  of  these  problems  are  al-  available  next  year, 
eady  fairly  clear,  and  should  be  I'lie  unvarnished  truth  about 
aken  into  consideration  by  manu-  the  supplies  outlook  for  1945  is 
'acturers  and  retailers  alike  in  that  no  real  relief  is  in  sight;  on 
:)lanning  realistically  for  the  the  contrary,  materials  are  very 
months  ahead.  Neither  crepe-hang-  short,  and  the  outlook  for  getting 
ing  defeatism  nor  Pollyanna  opti-  new  supplies  is  so  bleak  that  un- 
inism  will  help  toward  meeting  the  less  unforeseeti  developments  bring 
conditions  under  which  the  iiulus-  aid  to  manufacturers  of  foundation 
try  will  operate  next  year.  Never  garments  during  the  first  months 
was  the  need  for  sober,  clear  think-  of  the  year,  retailers  mav  count 
ing  more  obvious,  and  never  was  themseUes  fortunate  if  they  are 
the  prospect  more  darkly  clouded  able  to  obtain  as  much  stock  next 
by  conflicting  reports  in  the  mar-  \ear  as  they  did  in  a  normal  year 
ket.  such  as  1941. 

Retail  stocks  arc  very  low,  and  Despite  recent  rosy  rumors  about 
there  is  a  very  high  demand  for  prospects  of  an  early  easing  of  the 
foundation  garments  of  all  types,  rubber  situation,  this  is  still  a  prob- 
Manv  retailers,  pleading  for  higher  lent.  Production  of  rubber  thread 


More  Than  Rubber  Missing 

Before  production  of  elastic  fab¬ 
rics  can  be  increased  sufficiently  to 
relieve  the  present  severe  shortage 
in  the  corset  and  brassiere  industry, 
manpower,  cotton  yarns  and  rayon 
vat  ns,  as  well  as  sufficient  supplies 
of  satisfactory  synthetic  rubber, 
must  be  made  available.  When 
this  hapj)y  dav  may  come  nobody 
knows.  It  depemls  upon  such  un¬ 
known  factors  as  when  the  war  sh:Ul 
have  j>rogresscd  far  enough  towaril 
victory  so  that  the  government  will 
cease  to  take  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ravon  for  tire  yarns,  jiara- 
chutes,  uniform  linings,  etc.,  and 
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SECRET.  OF  A 


. . .  a  pliant  Flexees  Girdle, 

an  exquisite  Flexaire  Bra 
this  is  the  message  of  Flexees 
color  page  appearing  in 
Vogue,  January  15  issue. 


FLEXAIRE  BRAS:  »l  to  »5 


FLEXEES  GIRDLES:  *5.95  to  M0.95 


FLEXEES  COMBINATIONS:  »I0.95  .  »I5 
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tremendous  (quantities  of  eotton 
for  military  uses  and  Lend-Lease. 

It  depends  also  upon  wlien  man- 
jjovver  will  be  available— manpower 
to  spin  the  yarns,  to  wrap  the  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  thread,  to  fabricate 
these  yarns  into  elastic  fabrics,  and 
to  jjroduce  other  fabrits  and  sii])- 
plies  whi(h  are  needed  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  foundation  garments. 

Ironically,  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  in  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  production  of  sii|)portiug 
garments  for  194."),  puts  increased 
responsibility  on  the  corset  and 
brassiere  industries  to  do  their  best 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  lit 
and  service  of  .\mericau  (orsetrv. 
.Millions  of  women  are  working  at 
jobs  in  war  plants  and  in  essential 
civilian  goods  industries.  1  hey 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
nation’s  j)resent  “manj)ower”. 

A  Wartime  Essential 

.\s  long  ago  as  last  [nne,  .Marv 
.Atiderson.  l)ire<  tor  ol  the  Women’s 
Bureau  ol  the  Department  of  La- 
l)or,  in  a  statement  to  the  jness 
apropos  of  the  danger  of  a  shortage 
of  foundation  garments,  made  the 
following  comments;  “L'nless  exist 
ing  siiqiplies  of  flexible  supporting 
garments  can  be  made  to  last  .  .  . 
W'ar  production  and  essential  ci\il- 
ian  g(M)ds  industries  will  snller 
through  lowered  efin  iencv  or  e\en 
loss  of  many  women  workers. .  .  . 
Women  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  wear  brassieres,  bandeaux,  (or- 
sets,  girdles  and  other  supporting 
garments  in  normal  times  cannot 
get  along  without  them  in  war  jobs 
which  demand  increased  physical 
exertion  .  .  .  Fatigue  is  one  of  the 
most  usual  causes  of  women’s  (|nit- 
ting  their  jobs.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  g<H)d  jjosture  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  fatigue,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  mature  and 
older  women  to  achieve  health  fid 
posture  is  to  we«r  the  right  kind 
of  supjjorting  garments  .  .  .  I'hese 
women  cannot  grow  their  own  mus¬ 
cular  girdles  .  .  .  Mature  and  older 
women  form  an  unusually  large 
part  of  the  woman  labor  force  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  Women  of  .45  and  over  are 
especially  susceptible  to  fatigue.” 

When  we  add  to  the  millions  of 
women  at  work  in  wartime  jobs  the 
other  millions  of  women  who  are 


working  harder  than  ever  before  at 
home  and  in  civilian  delense  activi¬ 
ties,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  vital 
need  lor  doing  everything  possible 
to  keej)  these  women  projierly  fitted 
with  the  su|)|)orting  garments 
whiih  help  them  to  keej)  on  work- 
'"K- 

I  here  is  a  still  further  incentive 
lor  entering  the  new  year  with  de¬ 
termination  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  whatever  we  have  at  hand,  in 
both  manuhu  tnring  and  retail 
branches  of  the  industry.  This  is 


C>amp  .Appointments 


(aiRisriAN  H.  Ft.KCK 

Cdiristian  H.  Fleck,  for  the  past 
lifteen  vears  executise  vice-|)resi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  .S.  H. 
Camp  &  Company,  was  elected 
president  by  the  board  of  directors 
to  succeed  the  late  .Samuel  H. 
Camp. 

Other  officers  elected  are  Henry 
(^.  Menke,  1st  vice-jiresident  and 
treasurer:  Leland  S.  Bisbee,  2nd 
vice-president  and  Leslie  F.  Danby, 
secretary.  I'he  board  of  dircxlors 
comprise  Donna  Ruth  Camp, 
Christian  H.  Fleck.  Henry  C. 
Menke,  Morley  Randall,  Stuart  M. 
Schram  and  Leland  S.  Bisbee. 

Mr.  Fleck  has  stated  that  the 
established  policies  would  continue 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  company,  and  announced 
that  plans  are  under  way  to  broad¬ 
en  the  educational,  institutional 
'»nd  merchandising  j)rograms  al¬ 
ready  established  to  further  extend 
service  to  physicians,  retailers  and 
consumers.  Plans  for  National 
Posture  Week,  May  7th  to  12th, 
are  to  be  announced  shortly. 


the  government-sponsored  National 
Physical  Fitness  Program,  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  raising  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  physical  fitness  throughout 
the  country.  Conscientious  coop 
eration  with  the  aim  of  this  pro 
gram  should  be  a  basic  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  fitting  of  everycustom- 
er  iti  every  corset  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  We  know  that 
a  woman  properly  fitted  with  sup¬ 
porting  garments  is  more  efficient 
than  one  who  is  not  wearing  the 
right  garments  for  her  particular 
figure.  Betause  today’s  webbing 
stocks  will  be  hard  to  replace,  re¬ 
turns  must  be  eliminated.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  this  waste  of  precious 
garments  is  to  do  the  best  job  of 
fitting  possible,  whether  the  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  a  brassiere,  girdle,  (or- 
set  or  all-in-one  garment. 

Some  Cause  for  Thanks 

However,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that,  difficult  as  we  find  the 
conditions  under  which  we  must 
operate  during  the  coming  months, 
onr  industry  in  the  l.’nited  States 
is  well  off  in  comparison  with  cor¬ 
set  and  brassiere  industries  else¬ 
where.  At  least  we  do  not  ha\e  any 
such  troubles  as  the  British  corset 
industry,  which  is  rajiidly  losing 
its  goodwill  with  British  women 
because  it  tan  manulactnre  only 
“utility”  garments  so  poor  in  (piali- 
ty  that  customers  feel  they  are  be¬ 
ing  robbed  of  the  value  of  their 
(lothing  cou|)ons  whenever  they 
buy  these  garments.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  in  this  country,  un¬ 
der  wartinv*  conditions,  we  have 
had  to  sacrifice  verv  little  of  the 
standards  of  fit  and  service  which 
have  won  for  .American  corsetrv  the 
reputation  of  being  the  world’s 
finest.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
maintain  this  prestige  through 
good  service  in  1945. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  1945  will  not  be  an  easy  vear, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  one  memor¬ 
able  as  a  piofit  vear  in  any  branch 
of  the  iinlnstry.  But  this  will  be  a 
year  when  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike  face  a  direct  challenge 
to  show  what  they  cati  do  to  serve 
the  women  of  .America  at  a  time 
when  .American  women  need  good 
corsetry  as  never  before.  It  will  be 
a  tough  job,  and  one  that  can  re¬ 
pay  only  in  moral  satisfaction  the 
extra  effort  that  must  go  into  it. 
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Stock  Shortage  Reduction  in  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store 


By  Mokkis  Guberman 

Fresidf’tit,  Kdujumn’s,  hic.,  Colortith)  Sfirings,  Colo. 


Mr.  (iiiluM'inan.  a  nuMiilH*!  «)t 
the  Boanl  oi  Advisors  ol  tlie. 
Sinallei  Stoies  Division,  pre¬ 
pared  this  outline  oi  proted- 
nre  lor  use  in  his  own  store. 
B.ised  on  the  Stoik  Shorta^e 
Manual  ol  the  (ontrollers’ 
(.onj^ress.  it  has  lieen  tailored 
to  Ht  the  neetls  ol  the  smaller 
store  operation. 

SriOR  r.AGE.S  are  the  difference 
between  the  book  im>entoiy  ol 
your  department  (the  amount 
ol  g(M)ds  it  should  have  on  hand 
according  to  our  records)  ami  the 
physical  inventory  (the  amount  ol 
gtHxls  actually  on  hantl  when  we 
count  what  we  have  at  the  end  ol 
of  a  year,  season,  or  anv  other 
period) .  Brieffy,  it  is  ligured  this 
way  for  a  department; 


Ijetter  is  the  operation  likely  to  be 
.uid  ifherelore— the  lower  will  short¬ 
ages  be. 

I  he  causes  of  shortages  are  usual¬ 
ly  dividc’tl  into  two  types.  First  is 
ilishonesty,  either  by  those  inside 
or  those  outside  of  stores.  The  sec¬ 
ond  cause  is  errors  or  carelessness, 
in  handling  merchandise,  cash  and 
salesc hecks,  all  merchandise  rec¬ 
ords.  and  in  taking  inventories. 

Gontrol  of  shortages  caused  l)y 
dishonc'sty  will  be  oidy  brielly  con- 
sideivd.  The  store  system  sets  up 
certain  safeguards  against  such 
dishonesty.  But  most  important  to 
prc-i'ciit  such  losses  is  good  siipci- 
j'isiou  bv  the  department  manager 
of  everything  that  goes  on  in  any 
cle|)artinent. 

From  the  time  a  piece  of  iiwr- 
c  handise  arrives  in  a  store,  until  the 
time  it  is  sold  to.  received,  and 


February  1,  1944— Inventory  at  Retail  S  5.000 

1944— Purchases  and  Markups  at  Retail  .  20.000 

25,000 

1944-Sales  S18..5(M»-.\Iarktlo\vns  =  S2.000  •  20.500 

Jan.  31,  1945— Inventory*  shoidtl  be— .  S  4,500 

The  .\ctual  (a>unt  (Physical  Inventory)  comes  to  4,150 

Shortage  at  Retail  S  3,50 

or  1.9%  of  Sales  of  S18.500  or— too  much 


I'll  is  .SS'iO  is  the  same  as  a  niark- 
down,  in  that  it  is  a  loss  chargeable 
against  the  department's  record. 

W’e  think  and  say,  that  a  good 
Department  Manager  controls  the 
shortages  in  his  or  her  department. 
0\er  a  period  of  several  vears  a  de¬ 
part  inent  whose  shortage  record  is 
good,  is  considered  to  have  a  good 
dejiartinent  manager,  one  whose 
shortage  record  is  bad  is  considered 
to  be  pcKirly  managed.  While  no 
dejiartment  manager  can  actually 
be  responsible  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise  handled  in 
his  or  her  department,  the  more 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  and 
the  supervision  of  the  details  about 
the  departmeiit  he  or  she  feels,  the 


paid  lor  by  a  customer,  there  are 
many  things  that  can  happen  to 
the  merchandise  that  will  cause 
shortages.  The  following  list  in¬ 
cludes  many  (not  all)  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  shortages. 

I.  Merchandise  Order— A  prop¬ 
erly  authori/ed  order  should  be 
placed  for  all  merchandise  to  be 
c  barged  to  stock. 

Reieix’ing  I{ooni—\o  merchan- 
cli.se  should  be  received  at  other 
than  an  authorized  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  under  control  of  the  receiving 
department.  The  receiving  of  mer¬ 
chandise  direct  from  vendor  to  a 
department  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted. 


2.  F\  iclente  ol  damage  to  a  shij)- 
ment  should  be  noted  and  recorded 
at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

3.  .All  receipts  of  merchandise 
should  be  entered  on  some  form  of 
retei\ing  record.  Fhis  record 
should  show  date,  department, 
manufacturer,  receiving  number, 
weight,  and  manner  of  shipment. 
Receiving  and  department  num- 
l)ers  shoidtl  l)e  translerred  to  the 
package  and  the  receiving  record 
closed  out  by  recording  the  invoice 
nund)er  on  the  receiving  record. 
Iielote  the  invoice  is  passed  on  to 
the  office. 

Ghecking  and  Releasing 

I.  .\o  merchandise  should  lie 
released  before  the  receipt  and 
check  ol  vendor's  invoice  except  in 
cases  where  the  merchandise  is 
needed  immediatelv  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

.5.  In  case  it  is  netessaiy  to  re¬ 
lease  the  merchandise  belore  the 
ifceipt  of  vendor’s  invoice  and  the 
shi|)meni  has  been  covered  bv  a 
properl  V  authorized  older,  the 
merchandise  should  be  listed  on  a 
dumnn  invoice.  'Fin's  dummy 
should  be  handled  the  same  as  a 
regular  invoice  except  that  no  pav- 
ment  should  be  made  until  the  in¬ 
voice  is  received  and  checked  with 
I  lie  dummy. 

().  .No  package  should  lie  opened 
excc-pi  by  an  authorized  employc-e. 

7.  .\fter  the  shipment  has  lieen 
o|)enecl,  it  should  be  checked  carc'- 
Inlh  to  see  that:  (A)  Fhe  mei- 
( handise  is  that  merchandise  rep- 
lesented  by  the  invoice:  (B)  I  here 
is  no  damage;  (C)  The  cpianiity 
agrees*with  the  invoice. 

S.  .Any  short  shipment  or  dam¬ 
age  should  be  referred  to  the  book- 
kc*eper  or  store  manager  for  j)re|)- 
aration  of  claim  against  carrier  or 
vendor.  Reference  regarding  the 
claim  should  be  noted  on  the  in¬ 
voice.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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No  iner( huiidise  should  he 
taken  from  a  shipment  until  check¬ 
ing  has  been  completed. 

10.  All  cartons,  boxes,  and  pack¬ 
ing  material  shonld  be  examined 
lor  stray  merchandise,  and  all  re¬ 
ceiving  containers  examined  belore 
they  are  disposed  ol. 

Price  Marking 

11.  .Alter  the  merchandise  has 
been  projjerly  checked,  care  should 
1m‘  taken  to  see  that  the  correct 
unit  retail  prices  are  properly  re¬ 
corded  on  the  invoice  and  that 
tickets  are  made  in  accordance  with 
these  prices. 

12.  Care  should  be  taken  to  l)e 
sure  that  retail  prices  on  price  tick¬ 
ets  check  with  the  retail  prices  to 
be  entered  on  stock  records  ami 
that  total  quantity  marked  checks 
luith  quantity  to  he  entered  on 
stock  records. 

13.  It  should  be  seen  that  depart¬ 
ment  number  is  on  each  jirice  tag. 
rhis  is  especially  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  same  merchandise  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  more  than  one  de¬ 
partment. 

14.  Price  changes  should  not  be 
made  without  a  properly  author¬ 
ized  Price  Change  Record  having 
beeti  made  in  advance.  Price 
changes  should  be  made  by  a  des¬ 
ignated  authority. 

15.  Frequent  check  should  be 
made  to  see  that:  (A)  Markers  are 
actually  checking  price  tags  with 
the  marking  record;  (B)  Markers 
are  not  changing  tickets:  (C)  Mark¬ 
ers  are  reporting  discrepancies. 

U).  No  one  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  marking  room  except 
those  persons  authorized  to  be 
tliere. 

17.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  take  part  of  a  shipment  before 
the  complete  shipment  has  been 
marked  uidess  a  record  is  made  of 
the  amount  taken.  In  no  case 
should  any  unmarked  merchandise 
Ik‘  allowed  to  leave  the  marking 
loom. 

18.  When  a  price  change  is  to 
be  made  and  the  change  is  to  affect 
all  of  the  merchandise  belonging 
to  the  department,  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  price  change  on 
the  merchandise  which  is  in  the  re¬ 
serve  stock,  as  well  as  the  forward 
stock. 

19.  No  lfx)se  tickets  should  be 


.dlowed  either  in  the  leserve  stock 
i«)om  or  in  the  sales  department, 
as  they  might  be  used  to  mark  mer- 
( liandise  incorrectly. 

20.  When  merchandise  is  marketl 
down  temporarily  for  a  special  sale 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sale  the  un- 
sohl  balance  is  sent  to  the  reserve 
sto(k,  care  should  be  taken  that 
this  merchandise  is  segregated  and 
not  mixed  with  other  like  stock, 
if  it  is  to  remain  at  the  markdown 
price.  If  it  is  to  be  remarked,  this 
should  be  done  promptly. 

In  the  Department 

21.  -All  merchatidise  received 
Irom  the  marking  room  or  reserve 
stock  rtK)m  should  be  (becked  to 
see  that  it  is  jiroperly  price  ticketed 
or  the  selling  price  propcTly  indi¬ 
cated. 

22.  .At  the  beginning  «»r  end  of 
each  clay,  stocks  shonld  be  prop¬ 
erly  arranged. 

23.  Fitting  rcMims  and  other 
places  where  merchandise  is  taken 
for  inspection  should  be  examined 
frecpiently  to  see  that  all  merchan¬ 
dise  is  returned  to  the  department 
to  which  it  belongs. 

24.  Similar  merchandise  at  differ¬ 
ent  price  lines,  which  is  customari¬ 
ly  stocked  according  to  price  lines, 
should  be  checked  frecpiently  tc»  be 
sure  it  is  stocked  properly,  and  to 
be  sure  that  it  will  lx*  taken  prop¬ 
erly  when  inventoried. 

25.  Merchandise  should  be  in¬ 
spected  frequently  to  tliscover  any 
cases  of  switched  tickets,  missing 
tickets  or  incorrect  or  unauthorized 
marking. 

2().  No  merchandise  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  department 
without  a  record  being  made  of  its 
disposition.  'Fhis  includes  mer¬ 
chandise  passed  in  and  out  of  fitting 
rooms  and  merchandise  going  to 
windows,  etc. 

27.  No  damaged  or  soiled  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  dis|M)se(l  of  un¬ 
til  a  properly  authorized  Price 
Change  Record  of  the  loss  has  been 
made. 

28.  Whenever  any  merchandise 
is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
less  than  the  marked  retail  price 
due  to  damage,  shrinkage,  break¬ 
age,  spoilage,  “as  is”  merchandise, 
etc.,  such  reductions  in  prices 
should  be  recorded  at  the  time  this 
becomes  known,  and  the  merchan¬ 


dise  should  lx*  properly  ticketed. 

29.  Retickeling  of  mercfiandise 
should  be  clone  promptly.  .Mer¬ 
chandise  should  not  lx:  allowed  to 
leinain  indefinitely  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  without  price  tickets. 

.30.  When  merchandise  is  sent 
out  of  ifie  cfepartment  foY  repair, 
etc.,  a  proper  record  shoufcl  lx* 
made  ol  its  disposition  and  return. 
Quantities  and  prices  of  articles 
sent  out  should  lx*  checked  care¬ 
fully. 

31.  Particular  care  should  lx 
taken  to  see  that  all  such  merchan¬ 
dise  is  actually  returned. 

32.  .After  merchandise  is  in  stock, 
price  changes  should  not  lx*  made 
without  properly  authorized  Price 
Change  Records  having  been  made 
in  advance. 

33.  Price  c  hange  should  lx  made 
liy  a  designated  authority. 

34.  (^are  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  all  records  of  price  changes 
are  forwarded  to  the  accounting 
office. 

35.  If  prices  on  only  a  portion  of 
the  stexk  are  changed,  caution 
should  be  exercised  to  sec  that  this 
merchandise  is  segregated  from  the 
other  like  stexk,  and  if  additional 
cpiantities  arc  offered  for  sale, 
proper  price  changes  should  be 
made  and  recorded  before  it  is  so 
offered  for  sale. 

36.  Price  change  records  should 
reflect  actual  cpiantities  and  correct 
old  and  new  prices. 

37.  Markers  should  check  to  see 
that  the  price  change  record  agrees 
with  the  actual  cpiantities  and 
prices  as  marked. 

Returns  and  Loans 

38.  When  merchandise  is  to  be 
returned  to  a  manufacturer,  a  re¬ 
turn  gcxxls  ticket  showing  the  cost 
and  retail  should  lx  authorized. 

39.  .A  careful  check  should  be 
made  of  the  cpiantity  and  retail  on 
merchandise  for  return  to  see  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  return 
goods  slip. 

40.  When  merchandise  is  loaned 
from  a  department  for  use  by  the 
advertising  office,  merchandise 
office,  display  or  for  fashion  shows, 
etc.,  proper  record  should  be  made 
of  such  loan  after  jiroper  authority 
for  the  loan  has  hxen  granted. 

41.  When  any  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  is  returned,  care  should  be  ex- 
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itinerant  peddlers  travelled  the  American 
countryside,  in  the  1 880’ s,  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  set  by  the  driver -proprietor,  based 
on  a  quick  estimate  of  his  customer’s  buying  power. 


Illustration  from  BPttmann  Archtv# 


. . .  and  then  Cane  Dennison  Price  Harking 


Early  in  1885  leading  merchants  realized  the  importance 
of  setting  prices  on  a  business  basis,  and  of  marking  prices 
clearly  on  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  urorked  with  the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
of  that  day,  developing  tags,  tickets  and  labels  to  give 
the  sort  of  hand  marking  facilities  most  needed. 


Since  1931  Dennison  help  with  these  essential  problems  has 
been  even  more  important.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine 
brought  new  and  higher  standards  of  production  to  the 
printing  and  attaching  of  either  single  impression  tickets, 
or  double  impression  control  tickets.  Today,  all  this  is 
done  quickly,  easily.  Tomorrow’s  developments  will  make 
history,  too! 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


LOWER  COST  OF 

MAINTENANCE 

Simplicity  of  design,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
movable  parts,  means 
longer  life  and  lower  cost 
of  maintenance. 


EASIER  HANDUNG 
IN  THE  MARKING  ROOM 

Small  but  rugged,  the  Den¬ 
nison  Pinning  Machine 
takes  up  little  space;  is 
easily  moved  when  machines 
are  regrouped. 
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crciscd  to  see  that  the  merchandise 
returned  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
loaned.  Any  deterioration  in  the 
mercliandise,  necessitating  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  price,  should  be 
handled  as  a  markdown  or  as  an 
expense  charge  depending  upon  the 
policy,  ot  the  store. 

42.  When  merchandise  is  trans- 
lerred  from  one  selling  department 
to  another  selling  department  lor 
re-sale  purposes,  a  recortl  should  be 
made  of  the  transfer  both  at  cost 
and  retail  and  the  merchandise 
properly  checked  out  of  one  de¬ 
partment  and  into  the  other. 

'13.  Care  shoukl  be  taken  to  see 
that  records  co\ering  the  transfer 
are  sent  to  the  accounting  office 
promptly. 

M.  When  merchandise  is  trans- 
lerred  from  a  selling  de|)artment 
to  another  department  for  other 
than  resale  purpose,  a  record 
should  be  made  of  the  transfer  l)oth 
at  cost  and  retail  from  the  selling 
department.  (For  expense.) 

Sales  (Checks 

45.  C.are  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  department  number,  item, 
(piantity,  unit-  price,  and  total 
amount  of  sale  are  shown  correctly 
on  each  salescheck. 

It).  It  is  important  that  the  mer- 
(handise  price  ticket  and  sales- 
t  heck  be  compared  for  correctness 
in  records  and  wrapping  and  that 
in  clerk  wrap  department,  fre¬ 
quent  checks  be  made  to  see  that 
proper  attention  is  given  to  this 
item. 

47.  In  other  than  clerk  wrap 
department,  bundle  desk  attend¬ 
ants,  shipping  room  packers,  or 
wlu)e\cr  prepares  the  parcel  for 
delivery,  should  carefully  check 
both  merchandise  and  salescheck 
to  see  that  they  are  in  agreement. 
Discrepancies  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  someone  in  au¬ 
thority  in  the  tlepartment  before 
the  merchandise  is  allowed  to  go 
further. 

48.  Fretpient  check  should  be 
made  of  clerks  who  sell  in  more 
than  one  department  to  see  that 
sales  are  being  properly  recorded. 

49.  In  the  case  of  unit  sales  in 
departments  where  merchandise  is 
placed  in  stock  at  a  multiple  price, 
a  proper  record  should  be  made 
so  that  the  necessarv  adjustment  in 
price  change  will  be  recorded.  This 


Details  of  Macy  Pension  Plan  Announced 


The  adoption  of  an  employee 
retirement  plan  by  R.  H. 
.\facy  K:  Co.,  Inc.,  was  announced 
late  in  December  by  Jack  I.  Straus, 
president  of  the  company.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  corporation  and  all  its 
sidisidiaries:  .Macy’s,  New  York;  L. 
Ilamberger  &  Ct).,  Newark,  N.  J.: 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  .\tlanta,  .Vu- 
gusta  and  Macon.  Ga.;  La.Salle  & 
Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Bamberg¬ 
er  Broadcasting  .Service,  Inc.,  and 
Supre-Macy  Products.  Inc.  Of  the 
organi/ation’s  20,000  employees, 
(i.OOO  are  immediately  eligible  for 
<()\erage.  being  between  the  ages 
of  .30  and  05  and  having  l)een  em¬ 
ployed  continuously  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

Pension  benefits  will  be  paid 
when  the  employee  retires  after 
reaching  the  age  of  05.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  bear  all  the  expense  of 
the  plan,  and  has  designated  the 
(diase  National  Bank  as  trustee. 
.Sul)jeti  to  approval  of  stockholders 
and  the  ('.ommissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  plan  will  be  effective 
as  of  Februarv  I.  1944. 

For  employees  with  annual  earn¬ 


ings  under  $3,000,  the  retirement 
benefit  will  consist  of  an  annual 
amount  paid  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
annual  com|)ensation  (minus  the 
first  SOOO)  for  each  year  of  credited 
service. 

.\  profit  participation  feature  is 
an  additional  benefit  for  employees 
with  annual  earnings  in  excess  of 
.S3,000,  to  (()m[X‘nsate  for  the  fact 
that  .Social  .Security  benefits  are  not 
paid  on  this  excess.  For  such  em¬ 
ployees  additional  benefits  will  l)e 
made  available  through  contribu¬ 
tions  l)y  the  corporation  out  of  its 
profits,  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
consolidated  net  profit  before  taxes, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  net 
profits  after  taxes  w’ill  be  sufficient 
to  meet  jirc'sent  dividend  disburse- 
metits,  with  necessary  adjustments 
for  future  capital  changes,  and 
further  limited  in  accordance  with 
\arious  Treasury  Department  regu¬ 
lations.  These  benefits  are  to  be  al¬ 
located  among  the  participants  on 
the  basis  of  their  annual  compensa¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  .$3,000,  weighted 
lor  \ears  of  service. 


applies  particularly  to  items  which 
are  carried  in  stock  as  multiple 
units  from  which  individual  items 
are  sold.  Proper  Price  Change 
Records  should  be  made  to  reffect 
the  change  in  price  due  to  the  sale 
and  the  repricing  of  the  remainder 
of  the  items. 

.50.  Discounts  must  be  plainly  re¬ 
corded  on  salescheck  where  au¬ 
thorized.  The  sales  auditor  must 
\ery  carefully  check  to  see  that  all 
discounts  are  correct  and  author¬ 
ized  by  a  department  manager  or 
some  one  else  in  authority. 

51.  .Approval  sales  must  lie  made 
out  on  a  regular  salescheck,  proper 
charge  made,  and  correct  credit 
issued  at  time  of  return  to  stock. 

Customer  Adjustments 

52.  Under  merchandise  returns 
and  exchanges  are  included:  (A) 
Returns  for  credit;  (B)  Returns  for 
exchange;  (C)  Returns  for  repairs, 
alterations,  or  shortage. 

•All  merchandise  returned  by  a 
customer  or  by  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  jjresented  to  a 


desig)iated  person  or  station,  for  the 
following  determination;  (A)  Dex-s 
I  he  mere  handise  belong  to  the  store 
and  to  the  department?  (B)  If  so, 
to  what  department?  (C)  Is  the 
sale  price  correct? 

-Assuming  these  facts  are  deter¬ 
mined  and  a  credit  is  desired,  a 
credit  or  refund  should  be  made 
out  and  the  merchandise  returned 
to  stock.  If  new  merchandise  in  the 
same  department  is  desired,  the 
transaction  should  be  handled  as 
an  exchange  and  should  lx*  prop- 
eily  authorized  before  delivery  of 
•  he  new  merchandise  is  made. 

If  merchandise  in  another  de¬ 
partment  is  desired  a  credit  should 
be  made  out  covering  the  return 
and  a  salescheck  made  out  to  covet 
the  new  merchandise. 

If  new  price  tickets  on  the  rc*- 
tumecl  merchandise  are  needed, 
these  tickets  should  be  placed  on 
the  merchandise  at  once.  If  there 
has  l)een  a  change  in  the  price  ol 
the  merchandise  since  the  sale  was 
tnade,  proper  record  of  the  change 
should  be  made  so  that  the  new 
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Calculator  Features 
FIRST 

Offered  by  Burroughs 


Electric  operation,  with  its  smooth,  sure, 
uniform  key-ocHon. 

Duplex  accumulating  mechanism,  with  two 
sets  of  dials,  for  individual  calculations  and 
accumulation  of  grand  or  net  totals. 

Simplified  subtraction,  providing  the  fastest 
method  of  complementary  subtraction  on  any 
key-actuated  calculating  machine.  ' 

Direct  subtraction,  permits  touch  method  of 
subtraction  on  duplex  models. 

Fraction  keys,  for  easy  handling  of  frac¬ 
tions,  with  automatic  conversion  into  whole 
numbers. 

Full  cent  key,  which  converts  the  decimal 
part  of  a  cent  to  the  nearest  full  cent. 


To  make  calculating  easier  .  . .  simpler  . . .  faster. 
Burroughs  has  led  for  thirty-three  years  in  the 
development  of  new  machines  and  new  features. 
Nearly  every  major  development  in  key-actuated 
calculating  machines  during  this  period  has 
come  from  Burroughs. 

As  a  result,  the  Burroughs  line  of  calculators 
is  most  complete,  making  possible  the  selection 
of  machines  with  the  figure  capacity  and  special 
features  best  fitted  for  each  job's  needs. 

Burroughs’  constant  aim  is  the  simplification  of 
calculating  work  and  elimination  of  unproductive 
operations.  This  involves  a  continuous  study 
of  calculating  problems,  job  requirements  and 
operating  techniques,  carried  forward  in  dose 
cooperation  with  businessmen  and  operators. 

Only  the  leader  can  work  In  this  way;  only 
in  this  way  can  leadership  be  maintained. 

In  the  future — just  as  in  the  past — 

Burroughs  will  lead. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT  32 


Burroughs 

IN  MACHtNtS^  f  . 

IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 
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tickets  rellect  the  new  price. 

II  the  merchandise  is  returned 
for  repair,  alteration  or  storage, 
proper  identiiication  shoidd  Ite 
placed  on  the  merchandise  so  tliai 
it  will  not  be  taken  in  stock. 

r>!l.  If  an  allowance  or  adjust¬ 
ment  in  price  is  made  as  a  result 
of  a  customer's  complaitu,  this  al- 
lowattce  should  he  hatidled  as  a 
tnarktlowti.  Frequetit  checks  should 
he  tnade  to  see  that  these  allow¬ 
ances  or  adjustmetits  are  actually 
recorded. 

.')4.  IJpoti  receipt  of  merchatidist; 
in  the  wrapping  and  |>ackitig  sta- 
tioti  to  he  prejtared  for  deli\ery, 
care  should  he  taketi  to  see  that 
metchandise  is  iti  agreemetit  with 
the  salescheck  accotnpanyittg  the 
tnerchatulise.  rhere  should  be  a 
careful  check  for  the  following: 
(.\)  Quantity:  (B)  Price:  (C) 
Department.  If  the  merchandise 
atid  salescheck  are  tiot  iti  agtee- 
metit,  someone  iti  authority  should 
he  cotisuhed. 

Test  Checks  should  be  made  to 
see  that  the  price  oti  the  salescheck 
is  in  accord  with  the  actual  retail 
of  the  merchantiise  and  that  the 
(piantity  is  in  accord  with  the  sales¬ 
check. 

55.  Iti  the  event  of  a  customer’s 
complaint  for  tion-deliiery,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  merchandise  was  ever 
received  in  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  evident  that  the 
merchandise  was  received  in  the 
delivery  department,  the  duplicate 
shipment  should  be  charged  to  de¬ 
livery  expense.  If  the  merchandise 
was  not  received  in  the  delivery 
department,  the  duplicate  ship¬ 
ment  should  be  sent  as  “own 
goods”. 

Invoices 

56.  No  invoices  should  be  passed 
without  proper  receii  ing  and  mark¬ 
ing  record. 

57.  In  case  an  inxoice  is  receixed 
which  covers  merchandise  for  more 
than  one  ilepartment,  the  invoice 
should  be  charged  to  one  of  the 
departments  and  a  merchandise 
transfer  made  to  show  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  departments.  Cross 
reference  should  be  made  on  the 
invoice  and  transfer. 

58.  If  dummy  invoice  has  been 
made  for  emergency  purposes,  the 
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Stores  Plan  Billion  Dollar  Expenditure 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


are  as  lolloxvs: 

o; 

/o 

of  Total 
Replies 

New  Fixtures 

88ro 

Rem<Klcling  and 

Refinishing  Fixtures 

59 

Nexv  Office  .Machines 

and  Ktjuipment 

59 

Nexv  Ligliting  Sys- 

terns  it  Decoration 

59 

Interior  Painting 

&  Decoration 

50 

New  FlcKir  Coverings 

-19 

.Miscellaneous  Repairs 

-10 

Nexv  Delivery  Kcjuipinem 

-10 

(ieographitally,  the  reiurtis  did 
not  represent  an  accurate  cross- 
sedion  of  membership,  a  fact  which 
|)recludes  drawing  anv  extensive 
(oiulusions  about  the  distribution 
of  moderni/ation  activities  bv  lo- 
cilitx.  However,  every  indication 
seems  to  point  to  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  boom  on  the  west  coast. 


atid  there  is  also  a  high  concentra¬ 
tion  ol  expenditure  in  other  lo 
talities  that  have  experienced  a 
wartime  increase  in  |M)pulation. 

Seen  as  a  contribution  to  national 
confidence  in  business  and  as  at 
least  a  |>artial  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  temporary  unemployment 
during  the  period  of  reconversion, 
the  billion  dollar  plans  of  NRI)Ci.\ 
stores  are  impressixe.  They  repre¬ 
sent  in  large  measure  normal  ex¬ 
pansion  activities  xvhich  haxe  Iwen 
postponed  by  xvar  necessity.  How- 
exer.  the  dollar  amounts  are  suffi- 
(ientlx  great  to  indicate  a  recogni¬ 
tion  by  retailers  that  the  biggest  job 
ahead  is  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  products  by 
im|)roxing  distribution  facilities. 
In  prexvar  language,  this  aim  xvas 
expressetl  by  a  simpler  phrase: 
“making  it  easy  for  the  (ustomer  to 
buv.” 


actual  inxoice  should  be  checked 
xvith  the  dummy  inxoice  before  the 
actual  inxoice  is  passed  for  pay¬ 
ment.  The  dummy  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  actual  inxoice  to 
prexeiu  duplication. 

,59.  Duplicate  inxoices  should 
not  be  jiassed  until  a  thorough 
(heck  has  been  made  to  see  that 
merchandise  has  been  receixed  and 
that  no  previous  inxoice  has  been 
passed  for  the  same  shipment. 

tiO.  record  of  all  claims  lor 
damages  or  shortages  should  be 
made  on,  or  attached  to,  the  in¬ 
xoice,  and  the  net  resultant  charge 
on  the  bcK)ks  should  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  merchandise 
placed  in  stock. 

61.  If  returns  are  made  to  manu¬ 
facturers  before  merchandise  is 
marked  and  jnit  in  stock,  care 
should  be  taken  that  proper  rec¬ 
ords  are  made  of  such  returns  and 
that  the  net  amount  to  be  charged 
on  the  stock  records  represents  the 
actual  amount  of  merchandise 
placed  in  stock. 

(12.  Consignment  inxoices  should 
be  properly  marked  to  prexent  pay¬ 
ment. 

(13.  Retail  extensions  on  inxoices, 
claims,  transfers,  returns  to  manu- 


ladurers,  etc.,  should  be  checked. 
Clerks  should  not  pass  inxoices. 
etc.,  on  xvhich  retail  prices  are  not 
dearly  shoxvn  so  that  there  xvill  be 
no  errors  in  extending  the  prices. 

(1-1.  If  total  markup  shown  on  an 
inxoice  appears  incorrect,  there 
should  be  a  recheck  of  extensions. 

(15.  A’o  invoices  should  he  al- 
hnved  to  remain  in  the  receiving 
or  marking  room  for  an  unreason- 
aide  length  of  time. 

(1(1.  It  should  be  seen  that  the 
department  number  appears  on 
the  inxoice  or  apron. 

(17.  All  merchandise  such  as 
samples,  etc.,  that  is  taken  into 
stock  should  be  covered  by  an  in¬ 
voice  exen  though  it  is  sent  “no 
charge”. 

(18.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
inxoices  are  charged  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  designated  on  the  inxoice. 

(19.  It  should  be  seen  that  all 
price  change  records,  transfers,  ett., 
are  checked  and  entered  in  the 
designated  department.  .Ml  records 
of  this  nature  should  be  serially 
numbered  and  the  office  should 
keep  a  record  to  see  that  all  num¬ 
bers  are  accounted  for. 

70.  Records  of  price  dianges 
should  not  be  accepted  unless  thex 
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if  American  Parcel  Checking  Lockers  produce  a  greater  profit  per 
square  foot  than  your  average  sale  of  merchandise. 

if  American  Parcel  Checking  Lockers  are  already  supplanting  free 
parcel  checking  in  certain  well  known  department  stores. 

if  American  Parcel  Checking  Lockers  were  used  over  40,000,000 
times  in  1944.  The  Public  prefers  American  lockers. 

For  further  information  regarding  American  Locker  Serviee 
write 

AMERICAN  LOCKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2 1 1  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  PHILADEIPHIA  PinSBURGH  ATIANTA  aEVELAND  CHICAGO  DALLAS 


BOSTON 


TODAY  THEY  ALL  FOR  PARCEL  C  H  E  C  K  !  H  Q  LOCKERS 
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A  Fresh  Start  on  Appliances 

(Coniimit'd  frorn  page  23) 


lia>c  been  properly  uutiiori/ed  and 
approved  as  evidence  that  the  iner- 
chandise  has  been  marked  actord- 
ingly. 

71.  Care  should  Ik.*  taken  that  all 
sales  audit  records  are  accounted 
lor.  (Careful  check  shoidd  be  made 
lor  ail  records  of  allowances  or  dis¬ 
counts. 

72.  .\l  inventory  time  all  mer- 
(bandise  should  be  taken  in  stock 
ai  ihe  price  at  which  it  is  retailed. 

73.  In  taking  inventorv  every 
item  of  merchandise  belonging  to 
and  charged  at  retail  against  a  de- 
I'.artmeni,  must  be  listed  on  slock 
sheets.  This  applies  lo  all  stock 
whether  in  forward  stock,  reserve 
stock,  stock  on  consignment,  special 
orders,  window  display,  compari¬ 
son  office,  advertising,  merchandise 
office,  workrooms  ami  alteration 
looms,  display  cases,  branch  stores, 
or  out  on  loan. 

71.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
given  to  all  departments  that  are 
(oncerned  with  inventory  taking, 
to  sec  that  a  definite  reconciliation 
is  made  between  phvsical  stock 
and  book  records,  .\mong  the  im¬ 
portant  things  to  consider  are: 

.\.  Invoice  Office  retords. 

B.  Receiving  and  .Marking 
Room  cut  off. 

Return  (ioods  Room  cut  olf. 

1).  Prite  change  records. 

E.  .Audit  Office  records  such  as 
missing  sales,  etc. 

F.  Customer’s  returns. 

(i.  Merchandise  out  for  repair. 

H.  Customers’  own  goods. 

I.  Short  shijiped  inert  haiulise. 

[.  .Merchandise  in  alteration 
room  and  workroom. 


estimated  that  after  three  years,  80 
per  cent  of  the  new  refrigerators 
sold  will  replace  used  refrigerators, 
riiis  means  that  the  department 
store  will  have  to  have  some  means 
of  handling  these  trade-ins  and  ser¬ 
vicing  them.” 

■Some  tlepartment  store  execu¬ 
tives  leel  that  they  must  have  a 
well  organi/ed  servite  dejiartnieiil. 
Others  feel  that  since  they  know 
merchandising  hut  do  not  know 
servicing,  tliev  would  prefer  the  dis¬ 
tributor  lo  handle  all  servite.  One 
manufaclurei  lliiiiks  the  stores, 
(ouiiti  y-wide.  are  dividetl  about  ."iO- 
.70:  half  favor  their  own  ser\  icing 
seiiij).  and  the  tuber  half  prefer  an 
airangenient  whereby  the\  pa\  the 
tlistribiutu'  for  a  ceiurali/etl  serv  ice. 

rile  buyer  ftir  a  large  tlepart- 
nieiil  sttue  saitl  tlelinitelv  that  his 
store  ttuiltl  ntu  ctmipete  with  a 
lechnical  organi/atitm  in  servicing 
relrigeraiors  and  tuher  niajtir  ap- 
pliances.  “W'e  haven’t  gtit  the 
special  i/etl  kntmiedge,”  he  said, 
"anti  there  is  tt>t)  much  turnover  of 
perstuuiel.  l)ej)artment  sttues  are 
purvevors  of  merchandise,  ntu  of 
lethiiicai  serv  ices.” 

.Selling  elftu  t  in  the  postwar  pel  i- 
otl  will  be  tlirected  tt)  btuh  men 
:iiitl  vvtunen.  While  it  is  thought 
that  the  appeal  of  the  appliance 
tle|>ariment  tti  men  or  women  will 
pitibablv  not  change  frtuii  that  tif 
the  past,  it  is  felt  by  stune  that  men 
may  hectmie  nitue  of  a  factor  lo  be 


tonsidered  vWten  closing  sales.  In¬ 
terest  in  an  appliance  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  tleveltipetl  with  tine  person, 
usually  the  woman,  but'the  citising 
ol  the  sale  is  made  with  btuh  the 
woman  anti  her  husbantl. 

File  itleal  appliance  tlepartmem 
of  the  future  will  have  a  "cltising 
space”,  riiis  is  not,  of  ctuirse,  a 
new  itlea,  but  stores  generally  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  giving  nitue  thought  tti 
the  tleveltipmeiu  of  this  feature. 
'I'liis  titising  space  does  iitit  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  a  titised  rotun,  but 
rather  a  sptu  where  the  salesman 
tan  get  anti  niaiiitain  the  full  at¬ 
tention  of  the  prospect  when  he  is 
tlosiiig  a  sale.  .\  niajtii  appliance 
is  an  item  of  high  unit  sale,  tifteii 
iiivDlviiig  credit  terms  anti  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  used  appliance.  I'lie  pri¬ 
vacy  alltutietl  bv  the  closing  space 
lenitives  the  possibiliiv  tif  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  embarrassmenl. 

.Merchandisers  also  believe  that 
there  should  be  prtivision  in  the 
appliance  tlepai  tnient  for  salesmen 
to  make  telephtiiie  tails  and  answer 
incoming  calls.  Fhese  facilities, 
they  say,  would  be  better  if  Iticated 
in  an  office  adjacent  to  the  depart- 
nieni  rather  than  in  the  middle  til 
the  sales  lltior. 

In  all  the  tliscussitin  on  planning 
the  ptisiwar  appliance  department, 
one  hears  niiich  alitiin  a  trend  tti 
tlramati/e  merchandise  by  new 
niethotls  of  ctiltir  and  lighting,  and 
with  special  types  of  backgrtiunds. 

Discussing  this  phase  of  postwar 
activities  in  department  store  nier- 
chaiulisiiig,  an  industrial  designer 
|ioiinetl  tun  a  significant  absence 
of  tlefinile,  pur|itiseful  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  many  tif  these  proposed 
tiramatic  tlis|ilavs  and  specially  de¬ 
signed  backgrounds. 

In  the  use  of  lighting,  he  said, 
it  is  a  mistake  lo  take  every  shadow 
out  til  a  display  rtHim,  because 
shatlows  are  a  jiart  of  the  pattern 
anti  give  Itiriii  anti  character.  “L'se 
til  the  shadtiw  pattern,”  he  con- 
tiiiiietl.  “is  centuries  tilth  Its  prtip- 
er  use  in  the  tlesign  and  lighting 
of  an  appliance  department  is  as 
applicable  ttiday  as  it  was  in  the 
tlesign  tif  the  Parthenon,  built  some 
IIM)  years  before  Christ.” 


IIIIIV  IIIIV 


(ainsumei  liuying  tieiiiaiuls  may  be  stmievvliat  toloutl  by  the  piibli 
being  given  to  revolutionaiy  t<)nte|U.s  of  kittfien  |ilanning.  1  liis  free-sianti 
ing  unit  is  a  suggestion  Irom  KavinontI  Loewv.  |iresenletl  bv  the  .\nieritai 
(k'litrai  .Maniifat  tin  ing  (aii]i.  l  lie  back  of  the  unit  provitles  liuffet  am 
serving  facilities. 
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IMDUSTRY  CAHl 
SUPPLY  YOU  MORK 


WHY  THE  BIAHKET 


CONCEALMENT  E.OM  AEEIAL  O.SEEVATI^ 


TO  UNE  FOXHOLES 


'.,o.N  ON  SHOES  TO  DEADEN  SOUW 


TO  MAKE  POP  TENTS 


UNDER  MACHINES  FOR  TRAOTON 


traded  for  wine  and  food 


MILLIONS  OF  BLANKETS  HAVE  GONE  TO  WAR 


Yes,  millions  of  all-wool  blankets  have  gone  to 
warl  And  American  soldiers  have  discovered 
doxens  of  strange  yet  effective  ways  of  using 
them  —  to  outwit  the  enemy  and  to  make  warm 
friends  in  liberated  countries.  Many  worn-out 
and  discarded  blankets  must  be  replaced.  Many 
others  are  destroyed  in  battle.  Many  more  must 
be  left  behind.  In  addition  to  normal  require¬ 
ments,  war  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  blankets.  It  is 
reported  that  the  average  life  of  a  blanket  used 


by  the  fighting  forces  is  but  a  matter  of  days. 
During  the  past  two  years,  much  of  St.  Marys 
production,  like  that  of  other  manufacturers,  has 
gone  to  the  armed  services  —  which,  of  course, 
answers  the  question  often  asked  by  dealers: 
"Why  can't  we  get  more  St.  Marys  Blankets?" 
MORE  will  be  supplied  just  as  fast  as  wartime 
restrictions  permit  —  more  of  the  same  high 
quality  that  has  built  lasting  confidence  in  the 
famous  St.  Marys  label. 
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The  Retailer  in  the  Postwar  World 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


lums  arc*  clri\inj*  us  iiilo  an 
‘‘aclininistcTccl"  inarkci.  lliest* 
lortes  have  ihc  etiect  ol  preventing 
a  Iree  Henv  ol  j>«MHts  in  a  tree  market, 
riiis  is  aceoinplishecl  l)y  monopoly, 
which  needs  c<»rreclion  in  some 
lielcls.  It  is  also  due  to  price  main¬ 
tenance  under  which  the  lellow 
who  markets  tlie  >foods  sells 
them  at  the  price  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  lixes;  or  it  mav  he  done  hy 
manulacturing  goods  lor  a  specilic 
price  line  so  that  competition  Ite- 
eoines  more  or  less  clithcuh  to  at¬ 
tain.  The  market  is  not  Iree  in 
this  countrv.  It  is  letterc*d  and 
restrained.  The  retailer  must  take 
the  goods  into  his  store  and  create 
a  market  under  dithcult  circum¬ 
stances. 

Besides  having  the  market  “ad¬ 
ministered,”  the  retailer  also  meets 
what  might  Ik*  called  an  “authori¬ 
tarian”  market.  That  is  a  market 
which  is  subject  to  rules  made  by 
Government.  VVe  have  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  ol  market  legislation, 
such  as  the  Price  Maintenance  .\ct 
and  other  laws.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Government,  meaning  Federal, 
State  and  City,  come  into  the 
market  with  innumerable  taxes  and 
imposts  which  restrain  the  freedom 
of  the  market  and  which  prevent 
an  adeejuate  supply  of  goods  from 
going  to  the  public.  Just  what 
effect  do  excise  taxes  have  upon 
consumption?  Is  it  a  wise  tax 
structure  that  includes  over  four 
billion  dollars  a  year  as  a  tax  upon 
consumption? 

Manufacturer-Retailer 

C^ooperation 

If  we  are  to  have  mass  produc¬ 
tion  that  will  do  the  jejb,  w'c*  must 
have  the  widest  possible  market. 
Fhe  people  who  cjperate  the  market 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  levels 
at  which  the  customer  resists  and 
they  also  know  the  type  and  design 
of  the  goods  that  the  customer 
wants.  They  are,  therefore,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  price-mak¬ 
ing  function  and  until  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  consumer  goods  thorough¬ 
ly  realize  the  importance  of  this 
and  have  more  joint  counsel  with 
us,  we  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
the  market  of  the  “World  of  To¬ 
morrow”  in  a  wav  which  will  be 


job-making. 

The  relation  ol  price  to  wages 
must  have  a  balance  anti  it  must 
be  a  stabilizing  inlluence,  so  that 
labor  becomes  an  adetpiatc*  bu\er 
of  gootls.  aiul  does  not  price  itself 
out  ol  its  market.  Price-making 
whit  h  prices  itself  out  of  a  market 
is  “killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
goltlen  egg." 

If  we  are  to  use  competition  as 
a  strengthening  force  and  not  as 
a  destructive  instrument,  we,  in 
the  market,  will  have  tt)  get  to¬ 
gether  with  iKotlucers.  jointly  ami 
genuinely  we  must  endeavor  to 
create  a  price  structure  which  has 
all  this  in  mind.  That  is  a  l)ig  jol> 
for  management  for  “know-how,” 
but  it  is  the  real  j«)b  which  we  face 
in  the  “Worhl  of  romorrow.” 

The  free  enterprise  system  is 
chargeable  with  social  progress,  and 
social  progress  means  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  using  real  wages  and  not 
merely  a  svmbol  callt*d  monev.  The 
public  will  have  no  objection  to 


Father’s  Day 
Bond  Drive 


The  official  “Father's  Day”  poster 
for  194.5,  painted  by  Charles 
Towne,  has  for  its  theme;  “  I  here 
Will  Be  ‘Home  Bonds’  for  the 
Future  if  You  Buy  War  Bonds  for 
the  ‘Present’.”  It  backs  up  the 
Treasury  Department's  Father  Bond 
Drive.  It  will  be  made  available  to 
stores  in  four  colors  and  a  variety 
of  sizes  from  the  F'ather's  Day 
Council  in  New  York. 


business  kt*t*i)ing  the  profits  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Fhe  public 
ivill,  however  expect  the  stupidity 
.nitl  the  wastes  to  be  avoided. 

Finally  the  market  must  arm  it¬ 
self  with  tools  to  give  the  public 
the  kind  of  selling  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  jobs.  Selling  must  be  made 
a  career.  W’c  must  raise  itjj  calibre 
and  make  it  professional,  .\fter  the 
war,  we  will  lose  jobs  in  manufac- 
tm  ing  and  other  activities.  We  can 
supplant  these  jobs  only  through 
trade  and  sendees.  We  must  re¬ 
shape  our  outlook  upon  selling- 
sane.  inform(*tl,  interesting,  magne¬ 
tizing  selling— selling  which  is  alert 
and  resotirceful. 

.Von;  is  the  time  for  marketing  to 
set  its  house  in  order  on  this  score 
and  to  lay  plans  for  buying  the 
gumption,  the  courage*  and  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  young  men  and 
women  when  atailable. 

The  Peacetime  Goal 

By  and  large,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  have  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job.  Fhe  heavy  gcKtds 
makers  have  done  a  war  job  in  a 
wav  which  makes  us  all  gasp.  The 
consumer  goods  producers  have 
gone  into  war-work  and  have,  at 
the  same  lime,  kept  up  the  morale 
of  this  country  bv  providing  the 
things  which  people  need  when 
they  are  at  w'ork  and  while  they 
are  at  rest.  Fhesc*  producers  want 
to  build  a  lasting  economy.  They 
have  upstanding  and  resourceful 
management.  Fhe  failure  does  not 
lie  in  their  willingness  or  ability  to 
get  together  with  retailers  and 
marketers  of  goods.  The  failure 
lies  in  that  both  sides  do  not  get 
together  in  one  room  and  try  to 
iron  out  the  kinks.  Whenever 
they  do,  they  make  progress  in  all 
of  the  main  problems  which  under¬ 
lie  getting  the  greatest  number  of 
units  sold  for  the  w'idest  possible 
market.  Fhe  techniejue  of  getting 
the  suppliers  and  distributors  to¬ 
gether  in  a  way  which  will  produce 
a  better  job  for  the  public  must 
be  constantly  explored  and  refined. 
It  is  a  work  bench  upon  which 
the  maker  and  seller  of  goods  must 
sit  together.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  build  a  management  during  the 
peace  time  period  which  will  stamp 
us  as  having  the  necessary  qualities 
to  carry  on  the  leadership  required 
in  a  world  which  will  be  troubled 
for  manv  vears  to  come. 
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